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News of the Week 


i amendment of the Trade Unions Bill is proceeding 
in the right direction. Partly through the voluntary 
action of the Government in amending their own Bill, 
and partly through the inept conduct of the Opposition, 
the Bill is in a distinctly stronger position than at the 
second reading. It added that the Labour 
campaign against the Bill throughout the country has 
fallen rather flat. The truth seems to be that the mass 
of trade unionists do not care about fighting in order to 
preserve the right of suffering over again the miseries 
of last year. The Bill still needs a great deal of clucida- 
tion, and it is to be hoped that the Labour Party are at 
last convineed of the futility of substituting caterwauling 
for argument and of walking out of the House as a “‘ digni- 
ficd ” protest when that momentary act of dignity has 
to be sueceeded by a meck and self-conscious return. 
Labour members, like other members, are elected to 
Parliament to perform certain duties, and it should be 
understood that, in spite of experiments which range 
from Lord Balfour to the Swarajists, none of the pretty 
excuses for abandoning these duties can ever be valid. 





must be 


* * * * 

The voluntary amendments of the Government which 
we recorded last week were followed on Thursday, 
May 1zth—the first day of the Bill in Committee — by 
another important concession, Captain O°Connor had 


proposed the day before that in the case of a strike found 
by the Courts to be illegal the rank and file should be 
liable to civil penalties, but not to criminal prosecution. 
The Attorney-General willingly accepted this suggestion. 
[t will be provided that men who merely take part in a 
strike because they are compelled shall not be liable ; 
only the leaders will be liable. We are thus saved from 
the grotesque possibility of the prisons being filled to 
overflowing with men whose responsibility for a strike is 
Captain O'Connor stated his case with 
Ifis was a little triumph in the 


purely passive. 
earnestness and ability. 
art of constructive criticism, and he set an example to 
the Labour Party which ought, if it did not, to have both 
shamed and braced them. Captain O’Connor’s triumph, 
however, creates a paradox of which the humour seems 
so far to have escaped the Government. Here we have 
a Bill the aim of which is “ to declare ” 
illegal, and by so doing to warn off the innocent and the 
weak. Yet it strikers 
will not be punished ! 
ok * * * 


varlous actions 


now declares that the mass of 


Sir John Simon, dissatisfied with the Government's 


amended definition of an illegal strike, proposed a wording 
which seems to us to be more satisfactory than anything 
yet suggested, yet even so not really satisfactory. His 
definition was: 

Notwithstanding anything in the Trade Union Acts. any 
combination whether of employ e°s or Of persons employed the main 
object of which is to coerce the Government or Parliament as dis- 
tinguished from furthering a trac 
and simultaneous refusal to continne employment or work is an 
unlawful conspiracy.” 


However clever a definition may be there are bound to be 


le dispute by means of concerted 


weak spots in it, and we fear that much new responsibility 
will, in any case, fall upon the Courts. 
% * * 

Mr. Sidney Webh pointed out that a strike for a shorter 
working day in the mines could Jogically be called an 
attempt at coercing the Government now that miners’ 
hours are fixed by law. Yet no sane person could pretend 
that the miners would be committing any illegal act if 
they thought fit, however foolishly, to strike for a restored 
Attorney-General said that there 
Mr. Webb's point, however, 

Nowadays in every large 


seven hours’ day. The 
was no danger of injustice. 

has a very wide application. 
strike the Government 
directly they have intervened they creaic a situation in 
that resistance by the strikers 


Government wished was illegal. 


sooner or later intervene ; but 


which it might be said 
to anything which the 
The great point is to insist that the Bill shall contain 
nothing which is a useless or dangerous exeresecnee upon 
the four main principles. As to the abstract justice of 
those main principles there cannot be any dispute, 

oe a x *« 

On Monday the Prime Minister moved the time table 
for the Bill. He admitted that for six vears the guillotine 
had not been used, but the choice now was between the 
prevention of ebstruction and the destruction of Parlia- 
mentary vitality by a succession of all night sittings. 
After all, the Liberal between 1906 and 
1916, which had contained members of the Labour Party, 
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had often used the guillotine. At the present rate of 
progress Clause 1 of the Bill would occupy the whole time 
of Parliament till September. Obviously something 
must be done to hasten matters. According to the 
Government’s programme Parliament would be prorogued 
early in August and a new session would begin in 
November. Twenty-one days would be provided for 
the Trade Unions Bill of eight clauses. That was “ ample 
for genuine architects and vexatious only to demolition- 
ists.’ This reasonable apologia made no impression 
upon Mr. Clynes, who denounced the Government and 
then led his Party out of the House, It was rumoured 
that this movement—prearranged of course-—was 
suggested not by the left wing but by the moderates who 
feared disorderly explosions in the House. Whatever the 
truth may be, the General Council of the Trade Union 
Congress frowned upon this Parliamentary strike on the 
ground that though it was no doubt legal it was not wise. 


* By * % 


On Tuesday the Labour members were back in their 
places in full foree. The discussion of exactly what kinds 
of sympathetic strike would be legal was perplexing cnough 
to prove the impossibility of complete definition. The 
chief guiding principle laid down by the Attorney-General 
was that sympathetic strikes would be illegal if the men 
were not striking for bettering their own conditions. 
To help their friends by holding up the community was not 
a tolerable form of strike. The Attorney-General has 
been driven by the logic of facts to the discovery that 
sympathetic strikes of any magnitude will have to be 
regarded as illegal. But this is not really what the 
Government originally proposed or intended. The 
Attorney-General said over and over again at the second 
reading that the Bill was aimed at the general strike 
and that sympathetic strikes as such would not be 


touched. 
* * * * 


On Thursday, May 12th, the police raided the offices 
of Arcos, Ltd., and the Russian Trade Delegation, 
which are in the same building in Moorgate Street. 
The search continued for several days. The primary 
object of the raid was to discover a missing State document 
of high importance which the Government had good 
reason to believe had been taken to the Arcos offices. 
The staff of Arcos and the Delegation formally refused to 
give up the keys of most of the safes or to open certain 
rooms. The police discovered an extraordimary number 
and variely of safes, which were in effect strong rooms, 
hidden behind the panels. When the door of one room 
was forced a member of the staff was discovered burning 
dlocuments. The missing State paper was not found. 


* x * % 


The question has been asked whether the Russian 
Trade Delegation is justified in its claim of diplomatic 
immunity. The Trade Agreement of 1921 provides 
that members of the Delegation shall enjoy “ immunity 
from arrest and search.” The Government answer is 
that the clause in which these words occur clearly applics 
to persons and not to property. As for Arcos, Ltd., 
it is an ordinary trading company registered in Great 
Britain and cannot plead immunity. The Home Secretary 
will make a statement on the whole subject shortly 
alter we have gone to press and we must therefore refrain 
from any detailed comment at present. A raid of this 
sort is likely to do more harm than good, and certainly 
to look foolish, if it is not well justified. We write in the 
expectation that Sir William Joynson-Hicks will be 
able to produce ample justilication. In the meantime 


Moscow is pouring forth a lava of invective against 


British “ brutality,” and the Labour Party is displaying 
a more tender sympathy for the damaged Russian 
offices than it could possibly be induced to display jy 
the case of any other country where tyranny does jot 
invoke the name of the proletariat. 


t% i 


M. Doumergue, the French President, arrived on 
Monday for a State visit to the King. He was met gt 
Dover by the Prince of Wales, and that night there Was 
a State Banquet at Buckingham Palace. On Tuesday 
M. Doumergue, who was accompanied by his Foreign 
Minister as is required by the French Constitution, 
visited Oxford. Both he and M. Briand  receiyey 
honorary degrees. On Wednesday M. Doumergue was 
entertained at Juncheon by the City of London and in th 
evening dined at the Foreign Office. The visit ended 
on Thursday. We publish elsewhere an appreciatioy 
of the President. 

# # ie 

The South African Flag Bill, the text of which was 
issued on Tuesday, provides that the design of the flay 
shall be the red Cross of St. George bordered with white 
on a green field. The Bill mentions certain days on whieh 
the Union Jack shall be flown to symbolize the association 
of South Africa with the rest of the British Empire. As 
regards the Referendum to which the Bill will ultimately 
be submitted, it is laid down that a bare majority shall 
suffice. We have written upon this critical subject in 
our first leading article. 

* we * * 

The Labour Commission which was appointed by Sir 
Edward Grigg to investigate the labour supply in Kenya 
has reported that there need no longer be any misgivings 
provided that the estates are competently managed and 
that further use is made of machinery. This report will 
reinforce the appeals which Sir Edward Grigg has made 
in the Colony for a modification of the “ plantation” 
system of agriculture. If “‘ plantation ” crops, grown on 
huge estates, beeame more common, the outlook would be 
gloomy. But if non-“ plantation ” 
wheat, on smaller units of land, are more generally grown, 
the labour difficulty will settle itself. And this will happen 
in the most desirable way ; for the future will be not with 
the “ manager” who works perhaps for a company, but 
with the man who owns his own acres and feels that he is 
directly concerned in and responsible for the social well- 
being of the Colony. 

+ * * z 


crops, particularly 


The prolonged floods of the Mississipp! have in certain 
places become worse. In Southern Louisiana the barriers 
of the Bayou des Glaises burst and a wall of water from 
ten to twenty feet high rushed across the neighbouring 
country. The New York correspondent of the Times 
says that this wall of water is as wide as from Gravesend 
to London Bridge, and that the roar of its advance cai 
be heard for miles. At Melville the west bank of the 
Atchafalaya river gave way, and houses in the town were 
swept from their foundations. Fortunately, the people 
had been warned. A curious phenomenon was scen in 
the Old River, which flows from the Atchafalaya into the 
Mississippi. The suction of the floods caused by bursting 
banks forced the Old River to flow backwards. The 
crest of the floods has not yet reached New Orleans, but 
the engineers seem to be fairly confident that the city 
will be saved. 

* a wt cs 

On Monday the King of Italy inaugurated the new 
excavations at Herculaneum. Now that it is the habit 
of Italy “to get things done” it may be assumed that 
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the neglect of many gencrations will be remedied. The 
minor and intermittent. excavations at Herculaneum 


have already given high promise of what may yet be 
fod. Ilerculancum was a richer city than Pompeij 


and that fact encourages hopes for the discovery of 
special treasures. But that is not all. As the Times 
reminds us, Sir Charles Walston cherished the belief 
that Herculaneum may yield, what has not been dis- 
covered clsewhere in Italy, a large library. As the 
dry sand of Egypt has kept paper from perishing, so 
may the mud (not lava) under which Herculaneum is 
buried eighty feet deep have preserved the fragile papyrus. 
%5 a: oS ce 

At the Colonial Conference there have been some 

A Conmuniitee has been appointed 
the proposed new service of research 


valuable discussions. 
to consid rw hethe: 

workers and experts should be a common corps or 
whether cach Colony should have its own group. No pro- 
posal oi recent years in regard to Colonial administration 
has been more important than this question of constituting 
It is not a thing 


that can be done suddenly, or mistakes will be made, 


yesearch and expert work as a career. 


but now that the idea has been launched there is no 
possibility of going back upon it. On Tuesday the 


Conference discussed the procedure of Legislatures in 
Crown Colonies and there was evidently a feeling that a 
sreater use of ceremonial would be a useful link with 
British Parliamentary history. It was suggested that 
every Legislature should have a mace, that the oath of 
allegianee should be the first oflicial act of every member 
that a Speakership in Colonial 
Legislatures might gradually replee: the chairmanship of 


of a Legislature, and 


the Governor. 
* * * 

The unemployment figure has once again fallen below 
May 9th the total number of 
d unemployed was 998,300. These are the best 
figures since May of last year, when just before the 
General Strike the number of unemployed was 996,000, 
It is a satisfactory fact that the absorption of more 
caused largely by the 
The cost of living 
is now lower than at any time sinee the War. 

me : yi x 


the million mark. On 


regis i 


men into industry has been 


improvement in the heavy industries. 


The Report of the Southborough Committee on the 
management” of public-houses was 

The Committee say that the various 
systems of should be en- 
couraged, as they have clearly proved their value. 
Under the Committee’s terms of reference the phrase 
* disinterested applied, of course, not 
merely to the State scheme at Carlisle, but to the 
“improved ” public-houses of the Trade in which the 
” and draw no commission 
on the sale of intoxicants. The Committee, although 
hoping that such experiments will be continued, felt 
imable to suggest any legislation based upon them, as 
legislation should, in their judgment, depend upon the 
examination of many closely interlocked problems, and 
most of these were outside their terms of reference. 
They indicate, however, that even under the existing 
law the licensing justices might make it possible for the 
further in the direction of establishing 
“improved ” public-houses. Such a recommendation 
is, of course, the direct result of the Carlisle experience ; 
it is now proved that the former adamantine principle 
of the licensing Bench that a larger house necessarily 
means more drinking was ill-founded. 

* * * * 

The Committee point out that the Carlisle scheme 

enjoys special privileges and that these must be remem- 


* disinterested 
issued last week. 


disinterested management 


management 


publicans are paid “* managers 


brewers to go 
> J 


bered when the present sound financial state of the 
scheme is judged. The evidence laid before the Com- 
mittee did not convince them that the reduction of 
public-houses at Carlisle by 50 per cent. had led to a 
reduction in the quantity of intoxicants consumed 
beyond that which is common to the rest of the country. 
On the whole, though they found a good deal to praise 
at Carlisle, they were “ not satisfied that a case has been 
established for the extension of the scheme.” Finally, 
they have a word of praise for the Trust Movement, 
though they point out that it does not touch the real 
problem of the public-house in the worst urban districts. 
Lord Southborough’s 
wider survey of the licensing question, but our own 
feeling is that much more could fairly have been said 
in advocacy of the Carlisle system from which the 
‘incentive of private profit ” has been removed. 


teport assumes the need of a 


* * x * 


A pleasing settlement was announced in the King’s 
Bench Division on Wednesday when the charges brought 
by Captain Robert Gee against the R.S.P.C.A. were 
handsomely withdrawn. It will be that 
Captain Gee declared in the House of Commons that 
the society had deliberately made use of a 
film in its campaign against the export of worn-out 
horses to the Continent. Captain Gee, it must be said 
to his credit, did not shelter himself under the privileges 
of Parliament, but repeated his accusations outside. 
Ile has since been convinced that his accusations were 
unjustified. Counsel on his behalf—Captain Gee himself 
is in Australia—therefore withdrew all the charges and 
expressed Captain Gee’s sincere regret for having made 
them. 


remembered 


* faked ” 


% K * co 


Last Saturday, the baptismal day of Thomas Gains- 
borough in 1727—the exact day of his birth is unknown 
—was celebrated at Sudbury in Suffolk. It is a very 
curious and suggestive fact that those very great and 
English landscape 
Gainsborough and Crome, all came from East 


Constable, 
Anglia. 
Many people, perhaps most people, would call Kast 
Anglia a dull part of England, but it was the restrained 


characteristic painters, 


graces of East Anglian landscapes that moved an extreme 
imaginative response in these Englishmen. Gainsborough 
preferred landseape painting to portraiture, and it will 
always be a subject of dispute whether he excelled more 


¢ 


in his favourite medium. At all events, in his landscapes 
he wrought a great and abiding mystery ; there is never 
sentimentality in them as there is never an attempt 
at a forced grandeur, yet there is unfailingly a beauty, 
a wistfulness and a rhythm that search the heart and 
make the spectator feel as though he were dreaming 
of his childhood. Gainsborough said that he painted 
one of his portraits to music. That 
exception, but music was running through his brain 
when he painted them all. 
* a % * 
Sir William Schooling, the 


contribute a 


no doubt was an 


We have arranged with 
well-known authority on 
weckly article to the Spectator, dealing with various aspects 
The first article will appear next week, 


°°” 


insuranee, to 


of insurance. 
and will be entitled, “‘ How Much I Should Insure For. 


He % a 
Bank Rate, 4} per cent., changed from 5 per cent., 
on April 21st, 1927. War Loan (5 per cent.) was on 
Wednesday 100 {,x.d.; on Wednesday week 1003x.d.; a yeat 


Funding Loan (4 per cent.) was on Wednes- 
day 87}x.d.; on Wednesday week 873x.d.; a year ago 
874. Conversion Loan (3! Wednesday 
7643 ; on Wednesday week 76 {8 ; 


ago 100 4 x.d. 


per cent.) was on 


a vear ago 76}. 
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NHE dispute over the flag, which ought always to be 
an agreed device, is threatening to hurl South 


Africa back into the whirlpool of racial animosity. 
What a tragic irony! Professional pacifists are never 
tired of telling us that a flag—which they perversely 
take to be necessarily a symbol of aggression—is only 
a miserable bit of bunting which should have no power 
to appeal to anyone who has passed through the childish 
stage. Yet after all had seemed to be going well in 
South Africa for the better part of sixteen years, we 
sce the unity of the country threatened because no one, 
after all, can escape from the significance and the 
importance of a flag. We must say frankly here and 
now that the real blame in this matter secms to us to 
belong to General Hertzog’s Government. 

We know perfectly well that General Hertzog himself 
docs not desire strife; he has given several proofs of 
his desire for conciliation. But Dr. Malan has kept the 
Prime Minister to his original point, and the Labour 
Party, for tactical reasons, deliberately risk all the 
dangers of the Flag Bill in order that they may hold 
the Coalition Government together. This combination 
of circumstances pins the Government to the Bill. 

At the back of the objection to the Union Jack— 
an objection sternly, intensely, and, no doubt, sincerely 
made by the Veld Bocrs—-is the feeling that the presence 
in any form of the Union Jack is an insulting memorial 
of past wrongs. This, as we have explained several 
times, seems to us to be an entirely wrong conception 
of the flag. If the various elements which compose 
every nation put their heads together to produce a flag 
expressing ideals and confidence in the future not one 
of the present familiar flags would remain. The flags, 
as they are, are mostly embodiments of history rather 
than expressions of hope. It is no condemnation of a 
flag to say that it reealls what many people would 
willingly forget. On the contrary, it is to the credit 
of any people that they should aecept devices which 
remind them of the bitter struggles from which they 
have emerged to unity and self-respect. 

General Smuts, in our judgment, described — the 
whole situation clearly when he said in the House of 
Assembly on Monday that the country should come 
first, but that the Government were placing their Flag 
Bill above the interests of the country. Every reasonable 
person hoped that there might be a settlement when 
Dr. Malan summoned a Commission to consider the 
new flag. Unfortunately the Government, no doubt 
under Dr. Malan’s inspiration, instructed their repre- 
sentatives to refuse every design in which the Union 
Jack was included. In other words, the Conference 
was not an open Conference at all. It was tied. 
Naturally the opponents of the Government refused to 
consider any design in which the Union Jack was not 
included. If reason and a proper sense of tradition 
prevailed, the future South African flag would combine 
the Union Jack with the old flags of the Dutch Republics. 
That would be fair to both sides. As it is, the Govern- 
ment seem to be intent upon pressing on with their 
Bill. What then is likely to happen ? 

The general expectation is that after the Bill has been 
forced through the House of Assembly it will be rejected 
by the Senate. Then there will be a joint session of 
both Houses in which the Government majority will 
Finally there will be a Referendum 
and that 


earry the day. 
for General Hertzog promised it last year 


For the Sake of South Africa 


— 


will be the occasion of a “ tearing, raging propaganda” 
which will make all the old sores fester once more, 
Strong believers in the Referendum though we are, we 
dread it when the subject of discussion will be the ancient 
enmity of two races. 

The character of the debate on Monday was micnacing, 
General Smuts and Mr. Dunean, who pleaded for tok - 
tion and accommodation, were jeered at and interrupted, 
Yet everything which General Smuts said was full of 
right feeling and wisdom. He pointed out that eve 
since the Union was formed the two white races had 
made a practice of settling great national questions 
by agreement. It was silently understood that neithe; 
race could force its opinions upon the other. Now cany 
this Bill which was a breach of “ the silent understanding,” 
He went on to sey that British South Africans had 
unreservedly accepted the status of South Africa as jt 
was very liberally defined by the Imperial Conference, 
When Gencral Hertzog returned from the 
Conference he had been welcomed by the whole nation, 
If only he had seized his opportunity at that moment 
to drop the Bill he would have cemented the two races 
together for ever. 
were so moving that we quote them from the report 
in the Times :— 


Imperial 


General Smuts’s concluding words 


Do not let us try to force the national flag through at a timo 
when the country is running riot with passion. The Government 
last year howed before the storm. Let them, for the sake of South 
Africa, kow once more, and withdraw this Bill. Let them give 
time for passions to cool down, and do not let us, in a laudable 
attempt to establish a national flag, take a step which will undo 
all that has been done in the last sixteen years, and once more 
launch us on the stormy seas of passion, mistrust, and sus 
picion.” 

General Hertzog no doubt feels sensitively about the 
position to which circumstances and manoeuvre and not 
his own volition have brought him. There was a 
corresponding situation when he became Prime Minister. 
He had made many speeches about South Africa's 
right of secession, and he was asked what exactly he 
intended todo, Would he force the question of secession ? 
His answer was that he could not possibly take any action 
without proof that “ an overwhelming majority ” of the 
country desired secession. Surely, now that the country 
is threatened with the disaster 
renewed racial division, he must see that the principle 
which held good then holds good now. The British 
South Africans have no right to compel the Dutch; 
but neither have the Dutch the right to compel the 
British. 

It is not enough to say that such an outburst of 
sentiment as there has been in Natal is mere jingo 
loyalty run mad. Anyone who reads the accounts of 
the religious service at Durban, at which the Union 
Jack was “ rededicated ” with fervour, must feel that, 
whether one goes all the way with this fervid sentiment 
or not, here is the “‘ Covenanting spirit” at work. It 
rannot be suppressed. It is profound. It is genuine. 
People in Natal are convineed that the Flag Bill is in 
effect a violation of the South Africa Act and they say 
that they would never have been parties to that Act 
if they had foreseen this Bill. 

In these circumstances we cannot hesitate to join our 
voices with those who are appealing to General Hertzog 
to be true to himself. We do not suggest that he should 
We only suggest that he 
should place peace above all. ‘‘ For the sake of South 
Africa ” is the motto for this testing time. 


> 


it is nothing less—of a 


abandon a single conviction. 
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The 


YOR four months the correspondence columns of 
I the Spectator have testified to the interest which 
wr readers take in the revision of the Prayer Book, and 
the letters which we have printed under the heading, 
“The Crisis in the Church,” form a symposium of every 
point of view held in the Church of England. Several 
eorrespondents have written to us asking us to sum up 
the discussion in view of the fact that the Prayer Book 
Measure and the Deposited Book will be laid before the 
Church Assembly for its final approval in July. 

If the Church Assembly passes the measure it will go 
hefore the Parliamentary Committee, and if they consider 
it in order it will “ lic upon the table ” of the Houses of 
Parliament for forty days, and if no question is raised, 
the Order will be signed by His Majesty the King. While 
the measure is “lying upon the table,” probably in 
the autumn, the Houses of Parliament may discuss it. 
Parliament cannot make alterations ; it can only signify 
its acceptance or rejection of the proposal by voting 
“Yes” or “ No.” little doubt 
that the revised Prayer Book will be approved by the 
Church Assembly by a large majority, despite powerful 


There seems to be 


opposing forces among the extreme Evangelicals and the 
advanced Anglo-Catholics. 

From the standpoint of the detached layman who 
plays no part in Church controversies, one of the strongest 
arguments that the Kishops have performed their task 
with great skill lies in the knowledge that they have dis- 
pleased the extreme left and the extreme right, and have 
rallied behind them moderate opinion. The suggestion 
has been made by some critics that a wise course would 
he to proceed with the greater portion of the new Prayer 
Book, but to leave the Service of Holy Communion as it is ; 
from this advice we strongly dissent. Such a course 
would be cowardly and would leave the chief difficulty 
unsolved, As was to be expected, the main controversy 
has raged round the changes in the Eucharistic Service, 
aud the majority of the letters in the Spectator have 
with the nature of the 
this dispute, as a correspondent 


concerned themselves exact 
Consecrated Elements ; 
Yeminds us, has taken place over and over again during 
the last half-century and follows a well-worn path. 

When the Archbishop of Canterbury made his speech 
on the revised Prayer Book to the combined Houses of 
Convocation, we wrote: ‘‘ The whole work of revision 
has to our thinking been wonderfully designed to maintain 
unity without exacting an irksome uniformity,” and we 
expressed the hope that the Church of England would 
be true to her traditions and make the crisis a “ pledge 
of peace instead of a Nothing has 
heen said in the interval to make us alter our opinion. 
We believe that the new Prayer Book will be of gveat 
benefit to the Church and ‘* make for an organized and 
liberal unity.’ As the Archdeacon of Chesterfield has 
put it, our aim should be: 


cause of war.” 


Diversity without Division, 
Unity without Uniformity, 
Discipline without Servility. 

It has been satisfactory to notice the way in which 
many Broad Evangelicals and Broad Catholics have 
sunk their personal opinions for the common good, and it 
would be ungenerous not to admit that many Broad 
Churchmen have made concessions in accepting the 
recommendations of the Bishops as to Vestments, Prayers 
for the Dead, and Reservation of the Sacrament for the 
Sick. They have done so largely because they hope that 
the reforms agreed to will be final, and that the new 





Crisis in the Church 


rubrics will be enforced. As to the question of finality, 
no further revision so drastic and far-reaching is likely 
to occur for another two or three generations at least, but 
it is diflicult to see what further pledges could be given. 
The Houses of Convocation cannot pledge the acts of 
their suecessors a hundred years hence, and it would be 
futile to ask them to do so. The general view is that there 
will be no further revision for many years to come, and 
we must leave it at that. Practice alone can show us 
which of the two Canons will mect the needs of the 
great majority of Churchmen. Opinion may have 
become so crystallized in another generation that universal 
acceptance of one Book of Common Prayer will be feasible. 
who have made concessions must 
remember that many Anglo-Catholics also, not at all 
extreme, find great though not insuperable difliculty 
in the alternative Canon, which they describe as “a 
departure from Western usage,” 
it has been an act of definite surrender to agree to a 


Evangelicals 


and for many of them 


measure which so completely forbids “any organized 
devotions before the Blessed Sacrament.’ We believe 
that discipline will be enforced in a way unknown to 
our generation, because rubrics and regulations agreed 
upon by the Bishops aud sanctioned by the Church ia 
1927 must have a different, indeed a vastly greater, 
foree than rubrics passed in 1662, and we recall with 
satisfaction the fact that the next item on the legislative 
programme of the Church Assembly is a revision of the 
whole system of Church courts. 

Most of the letters we have published have been 
concerned with the exact nature of the result of the 
consecration of the Elements, a point on which the 
Church of England has always refused to decide, as the 
Bishop of Hereford reminds us. 
have either belonged to what is commonly called the 


Our correspondents 


* receptionist ” school or to the ranks of those who hold 
the theory of the Real Presence, and in dealing with 
such matters we are approaching the very heart of the 
Christian religion and our finite minds must not expect 
to probe these great mysterics. The chief glory of the 
Church of England is its all-embracingness, and we 
‘an rejoice in that fact. When we kneel at the altar 
during the Holy Communion it is not for us to ask 
exactly what our 
moment of worship. 


neighbour fecls in that supreme 
Each individital may surely accept 
the comfort and peace “ his own heart draws from this 
beautiful and simple act.” Nothing more valuable has 
been done during the controversy than recalling to 
mind the words of Hooker on the subject : 

* What these elements are in themselves it skilleth not. It is 
enough that to me that take them they are the Body and Blood of 
Christ. What other cogitation need possess the mind of a faithful 
communicant than this, ‘O my Cod, Thou art true, O my soul, 
thou art happy’ 7?” 

If there is ambiguity in the words of the Church Cate- 
We can 


interpret the implication according to the dictates of 


chism it is not for us to seek to remove it. 


our own individual conscience : 


(1) Q. How many parts are there in a Sacrament ? 
(1) A.—Two: the outward visible sign. and the inward spiritual 
grace. 
(2) Q.—-What is the outward part or sign in the Lord’s Supper ? 
(2) A.-—Bread and Wine, which the Lord hath commanded to 


be received. 

What is the inward pari or thing signified ? 

The Body and Blood of Christ. which are verdy and 
indeed taken and received by the faithful in the 
Lord’s Supper. 


There are, of course, many serious problems confronting 
the Church of England, not the least of which is the 
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present lack of young men coming forward for ordination, 
but despite these difficulties we believe that she is stronger 
to-day than at any time since the Reformation. The 
spirit of the Oxford Movement has undoubtedly been 
one of the contributory causes to this quickening of 
spirit. The beautiful services held in so many of our 
churches to-day are proof, if proof were needed, that 
the austere puritanism of the seventeenth century does 
not suffice for our present needs. Twenticth-centur y 
utilitarianism demands spiritual food of another nature 


— 


to that offered to our ancestors three hundred years ago 
and that is the underlying justification for the revision 
of the Prayer Book. Each one of us, whatever our 
individual interpretation of the cardinal mystery of our 
Faith, can help on the cause of unity and brotherhoog 
within the Church by loyally accepting the recommep. 
dations of the Bishops and by taking to heart the won, 
of Jeremy Taylor :—- 

“Dispute not concerning the secret of the mystery and the 
nicety of the manner of Christ’s presence. It is sufficient for Gin 
that Christ shall be present to thy soul.” , 


M. Doumergue 


ee postponements are harmful but others fortunate. 

When in June of last year the projected visit of 
M. Doumergue to London was postponed owing to the 
French political and financial crisis there was the usual 
regret here proper to so real a disappointment. Now, 
however, that the French visit has come eleven months 
later we see that the postponement belonged to the 
fortunate class. Eleven months ago feeling between 
the British and French nations was not nearly so happy 
as it is to-day; the frane had plunged to the depths ; 
the French Government was facing a dismal loss of 
eredit and even insolvency; and the French people, 
turning hither and thither in their alarmed search for 
a scapegoat, were laying part of the blame on Great 
Britain. 

It was said that British financiers and British statesmen 
had been forcing down the frane deliberately for political 
reasons. Of course, there was no truth in that belief, 
but the existence of the damaging rumours would not 
have been a pleasing framework for the President's 
visit. True, the rulers and people of Great Britain 
might have been able, as they certainly would have 
tried, to assure him of our deep respect and hearty 
liking for France, and they might have succeeded. On 
the other hand, they might have failed through the 
very misfortune of working under a cloud of suspicion. 
The scene in France is now entirely changed, owing 
largely to the energy and wisdom of the President himself, 
and the genuine pleasure which Englishmen are taking 
in his visit arouses no idea in France that behind 
hospitality there lies any cold political motive. 

M. Doumergue is probably the most popular man in 
France. <A typical son of the Midi, he has sunshine in 
his character as well as in his face. He is not one of 
the brilliant orators of Franee nor one of her daring 
statesmen, but for sound solid sense, for shrewdness, 
for cautious foresight and for the capacity to deal amiably 
and sympathetically with his fellow men, so that he 
can make the most of his intellectual qualities in their 
interest and his own, he would be hard to beat. 

The system by which French Presidents are elected 
has often been derided as one which puts the second or 
third best man into oflice. In a sense that is true, for 
a very commanding personality commonly excites too 
much enmity for enough of the various groups to unite in 
his favour. But in the election of a Pope or of a President 
of the United States there is often the same cancelling 
out of strong rivals; and in France, in Rome and in the 
United States the qualities which bring a man to success 
under the given conditions frequently fit him in an 
eminent degree for his post. 

One might have expected M. Doumergue to have the 
volatile Southern characteristics which make many of 
his fellow Provencals unstable even while they are 
extremely but perhaps M. 


engaging, Doumergue’s 


Protestant upbringing introduced the element of steadi- 


ness. However that may be, it is impossible to imagine 
anyone who could have served France better when q 
successor had to be found to M. Millerand. M. Millerand 
in language if not in practice, had strained the Constitu. 
tional prerogatives of a President, and in 199 
M. Herriot, with the uncompromising aid of M. Painleyé. 
was strong enough to force his resignation. France was 
already at the edge of the abyss. Who was to saye 
her ? 

It was lucky indeed that the choice fell upon 
M. Doumergue. He saw at the crisis of the trouble (which 
was not reached till July, 1926) what hardly one 
Englishman could have perceived at that moment— 
that the right man to become Prime Minister and to 
save the france was M. Poincaré. The manner in which 
M. Poincaré has made everyone forget his Ruhr policy 
and has foreed the frane back to stability is one of the 
seven wonders of modern political history. Without 
M. Doumergue, first sheltering him and then, so far 
as the Constitution permitted, collaborating with him, 
M. Poincaré could hardly have performed the feat. 


Take two other examples of M. Doumergue’s 
shrewdness. At the beginning of 1914 he was Prime 


Minister for a short time, and feeling convinced that 
Germany meant trouble he absolutely refused to abandon 
«the law of three years’ service in the French Army. 
Rather than give way he resigned. The War had not 
been going on long when M. Doumergue, who was then 
Minister of the Colonies, suggested that each of the 
Allied nations should pledge itself not to make a separate 
peace. The result was the London Pact. It is enough 
to say now that there were times when the Allies had 
cause to be devoutly thankful for M. Doumergue’s 
foresight. The Pact brought complete confidence that 
whatever happened there would be no sudden or sceret 
crumbling away of the Allied strength. 

The British people contentedly accept the dis- 
similarity between their own and French intellectual 
processes—which, indeed, it would be absurd to ignore 
and which sometimes makes understanding diflicult— 
because they see in France an unmatched gracefulness, 
a noble liberality of thought, and in a supreme degree 
the art of living. The fact that M. Doumerguc has 
the respect and affection of Frenchmen in an exceptional 
degree gives us the assurance that in honouring him 
we are honouring all that we admire in the Freneh nation, 
all that has contributed so signally to the enlightenment 
of Europe. 
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The Week in Parliament 


that when he read that the Government were 
searching for an important State document in the Arcos 
building, he suspected that it must be the definition of a 


seneral strike. “ They say they are quite sure it was at 


yy JOHN SIMON observed in debate on Tuesday 
k 


one time on the premises, but it is not there now.” 
The truth is that the Government, with the best intentions 
in the world, have been daily kicking themselves into a 
bog, from which extrication is now almost impossible 
as far as Clause 1 of the Trade Union Bill is concerned, 
unless they rub it all out and begin again, a solution 
which would hardly commend itself to exhausted members 
of Parliament. Sir Douglas Hogg has moved an amend- 
ment which begins, “* Without prejudice to the generality 
of the expression * trade or industry,’ ”’ which is a good 
indication of the present state of the clause. The fact 
is that a general strike defies legal definition, and many 
Conservative members feel that a brief ‘“ declaration,” 
couched in simple terms which would at least make clear 
the intentions of Parliament, would have been a better 
method of approaching this aspect of the problem. 

Mr. Gosling made a very powerful speech. He described 
how the trade unions had been built up and strengthened 
by amalgamation and co-operation, It was the national 
agreement—the threat, in fact, of sympathetic strike 
action—that had won for the dock 
everything they possessed. ‘‘ What we have been doing 
is taking into account the responsibility 


labourers almost 
for some time 
towards the bottom dog of the men with the mighty power 
of action and bringing in the bottom dog along with them.” 
He concluded by observing that the employers had been 
going through a similar process and that a solution to 
certain admitted difficulties could only be worked out 
by those engaged in industry. ‘* You will leave it to us 
at the finish,” he declared; and he added, ** You would 


do very much better to let us get on with the good work 


Dental 


VY E learn that “the mouth is the gateway of health.” 
The doctrine of focal infection warns us that the 
tecth may imperil vital organs, and others of great im- 


| recent 


portance, such as the joints. As we 
article, the fight against rheumatism requires us to clean 


saw In a 


up and keep clean all accessible places where germs may 
establish themselves, and whence they may invade and 
infect the rest of the body. Notable amongst such places 
are the pulps and encircling membranes of the teeth. 
But Dr. Harry Campbell is doubtless right when he says 
that we have the worst teeth in the world, and this noto- 
rious failing may well be correlated with the grave inci- 
us, though 


should 


of the rheumatic disorders amongst 


What 


dence 
the evidence is not wholly conclusive. 
we do ? 

The experience of our own and other countries shows, 
in the first place, that we have not enough dentists to 
deal with the problem—and naturally it is to the dentists 
that we first turn. Not only are there not cnough den- 
tists, but there 
dentist is a surgeon who specializes on the teeth. He had 
best have a general surgical qualification. His training 
[lis instruments and equipment 


never will be and never can be. The 


must be long and costly . 
and materials are very numerous, very costly indeed, and 
ever increasing in complexity, number and costliness. He 
loves to use the most precious metals, such as gold and 
platinum ; nor will any others do his work. He must 


that is being done.” Mr. Lloyd George and Mr. Maxton 
then put a few “posers” to the Attorney-General, 
who answered them with a commendable candour which 
did nothing to dispel the uneasiness on the benches 
behind him. 

Whether a tolerable first clause will yet be produced 
remains to be seen. At worst the situation will remain 
obscure, for it is perfectly clear that nothing emerges 
from the strange conglomeration of words of which it is 
now composed that is likely to be a source of genuine 
embarrassment The real merit of 
the Bill is that it has opened so many eyes to the necessity 
of instituting more and better machinery for conciliation 
in industry. that will undoubtedly 
be developed at later stages in the debate. 

Much has been made of the fact that the Labour Party 
walked out of the House on Monday. The effect, however, 
vhich must in any event 


to trade unionists. 


This is a theme 


was simply that a discussion 
have been dreary, barren, and useless was stopped at 
five instead of eleven. The Liberals were delighted at 
their momentary elevation to the position of His Majesty’s 
official Opposition, and Mr. Lloyd George made an 
admirable and witty speech for the occasion. Their joy 
was somewhat damped when they found that they could 
only muster thirteen stalwarts for the division lobby. 
Nevertheless, if rumour is correct, they are gaining ground 
in the country. The Government were, of course, fully 
justified in resorting to the guillotine, and even so will 
be hard put to it to complete their legislative programme 
by the beginning of August. The advent of a real live 
issue has produced a ripple on the stagnant pool at 
House unaccustomed to the dis- 


Westminster, and a 


tractions of genuine controversy will turn with some 


relief to a discussion of the finances of the country, 
at the moment no marked 


WATCHMAN, 


concerning Which there exists 


difference of opinion, 


Hygiene 


have X ray Cc juipment as a matter of course. [Low ii} the 
world is all this to be available every day for thousands 
and millions of school children, to say nothing of the pre- 
school child and the adolescent ? It is diflicult enough to 
get an appointment with one’s own dentist, to whom one 
Whilst, therefore, the 


will pay several guineas per hour. 
must invent some other 


state of our teeth is as it is. we 
means for attending to them. 
This means, adopted in several of our Dominions and 
clsewhere, has indeed been invented, with great SUCCESS, 
They have established an order of people called dental 
hygicnists, especially to work in the schools, where indeed 
Choose the right kind of 
intelligent and careful young girl: give her an intensive 
training in her job. Allow her to watch and clean the 
children’s teeth, to remove tartar and even to till super- 
ficial holes. The cost More difficult cases 
will be referred to the fully qualified dentist, but this 
early preventive treatment which the dental hygienist 
applies will very quickly reduce the number of those 
more difficult Objections may be raised on the 
part of those who fear that their monopoly is threatened, 
and questions of cost will arise ; but some such provision 
is clearly necessary. Writing far from my own reference 
library I cannot quote the startling figures showing the 
present outrageous disparity between the number of 
available dentists and the number of. teeth needing 


a beginning should be made. 


is bearable. 


Cases. 
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attention, but the concerned reader may be referred to 
the valuable chapter on this subject in Dr. James Kerr's 
Fundamentals of School Health, reviewed in the Spectator 
of October 9th, 1926. 

But ought our teeth to decay at all? Indeed they 
should not. And if not, why do they decay so markedly 
in this country ? Certainly not because our standard of 
dentistry is low: that is not so, and would not be 
relevant if it were so. Is it because we are careless and 
indifferent in the use of the toothbrush, as compared 
with, say, Southern Italians? Surely not. By all means 
let us persevere with the toothbrush. Let us use the 
expensive dentifrices widely advertised, or simpler things 
like common salt or common soap or bicarbonate of soda. 
Let us accept—with reserve, for it is not wholly true— 
the dictum that “clean teeth never decay.’ But in spite 
of all such efforts we shall still be plagued with dental 
caries and all its multifarious consequences. 

Another and better way—inapplicable, alas! to most 
or all of us who read and write—would be to begin at the 
beginning. ‘* Most,” I wrote, not “all”: for the ex- 
pectant mother and the nursing mother, in this as in so 
many other respects, begin at the beginning, at least 
of the next generation, and they may well adopt the 
teaching which, we hope, will help the due development 
of their children’s jaws and tecth. 

For the work of an English woman, Mrs. May Mellanby, 
whose husband is the distinguished worker upon the same 
subject, has shown that, in part at least, the problem of 
dental caries is an aspect of the problem of rickets. The 
qualifying clause is necessary, since, as I wrote in the 
Lancet seven years ago, the production of enamel and the 
protection of enamel are different things. But certainly 
the first thing is to produce the enamel, of good quality, 
and of adequate thickness. It should be produced in 
well-developed jaws, such that the teeth can all find 
room, and be suitably aligned and opposed to one another. 
Mrs. Mellanby has shown that the development of the 
jaws and teeth is part of the general problem of bone 
formation. The factors that control the one control the 
other. Definite correspondence can be shown between 
the supply of vegetable margarine or butter to a puppy, 
and the quality and quantity of the enamel laid down 
upon its teeth during the supply of each. (Nothing 
makes hard teeth like soft butter.) 

Perhaps a previous article on rickets—‘‘ the English 
disease ’’—-would have better prepared us for this subject ; 
but here we may say that the causes of rickets are in part 
the causes of the poor development of the jays and teeth 
of the people who inhabit the British Isles. If and when 
we remove the causes of rickets, by restoring sunlight 
and enough food containing the anti-rachitic vitamin— 
which we call “D” for the moment—to our urban 
population, we shall improve their teeth. We may also 
thus hope to develop normal faces, with adequate width 
of palate, without the forward protrusion of nose and 
mouth and the “ gnathie degeneration ” which mark the 
Englishman wherever we see him, and which Sir Arthur 
Keith has so usefully described. Another agreeable 
result would be the production of forward-speaking and 
resonant voices, fit for speech and song, such as the sunlit 
Italian possesses as a matter of course. (To anyone 
possessed of a musical ear, the voices of the negro atten- 
dants on the trains constitute one of the pleasures of 
travelling in the United States.) 

Lastly, there is the protection of the teeth thus well 
formed, by Nature’s means, which is, as with other 
organs, their appropriate use. Here we need the help 
of the dietary teaching of the New Health Society 
(39 Bedford Square, W.C.). Meanwhile one overhears 


a , 


millions of teeth saying to themselves, “If we are not 
wanted, we will go.” And go they do, and scldom 
quietly. 

Let us hope that the new knowledge, and Mr. George 
Kastman’s superb gift to London from America, may 
soon arrest this lamentable exodus. 

Cri SADER, 


Our Gods of Steel 


“The new situation in the thought of to-day arises from 
the fact that scientific theory is outrunning common sense.” 
PROFESSOR WHITEHEAD, 


T is increasingly evident that the ineteenth century’s 
admiration for the achievements of science jg 
being gradually replaced by an attitude of fear and dis. 
trust. For our fathers science was the chief expression of 
that law of progress in which they so enthusiastically 
believed, and to which they considered their own age had 
borne such triumphant witness. It had changed and 
would change increasingly the face of the earth; it had 
given and would give increasingly command over the 
forces of Nature; it would lighten men’s toil, rid their 
souls of superstitious fears and unlock the hidden secrets 
of the universe. Our own age, which has seen many nine- 
teenth-century idols fall from their pedestals, is more 
particularly sceptical about the benevolence of the god of 
science. Our scepticism expresses itself in two different 
ways: we fear that science will lead us to turn ourselves 
into machines in time of peace, and to exterminate one 
another in time of war. 

Samuel Butler, that product of our age born half a 
century before his time, was the first to discern the 
danger that lurked in the application of science to 
industry. In his Book of the Machines he draws a terrifying 
picture of the growing subservience of the Erewhonians 
to machinery. Created to men, machines will 
only serve on condition of being served : 


“ 


serve 


and that too upon their own terms ; the moment their terms are 
not complied with, they jib, and either smash themselves and all 
whom they can reach, or turn churlish end refuse to work at all. 
How many men at this hour are living in bondage to the machines ! 
How many spend their whole lives from the cradle to the grave, in 
tending them night and day ?” 

Butler proceeds to point out that already more men are 
engaged in tending machines than in looking after other 
men. The number of those who are bound to the machines 
as slaves and of those who spend their lives in secking 
the advancement of machines is increasing; can we 
then resist the conclusion that the machines are daily 
gaining ground on us ? 

The line of thought which Butler started has found 
renewed expression in the growing urgency of our times. 
Middleton Murry pointed out in a recent number of the 
Spectator that the memories of machines are destroying 
human initiative and taking from life the spirit of adven- 
ture. In Karel Capek’s play, R.U.R., the machines 
which men have made rise in revolt and dispossess their 
The machines are, it seems, the next level to 
The animals 


masters. 
be reached by evolutionary development. 
evolved man, and he superseded them ; man has evolved 
the machines, which will supersede him in his turn. The 
f¥m Metropolis gives concrete shape and form to the 
fancies of Butler and portrays them for our warning and 
instruction in a city of the future. We witness the 
ceaseless activity of the machines ; we see the hordes of 
workmen, sad-faced, black-clothed, all looking alike, 
reduced to the status of Robots by their enforced slavery 
to machines. If the machines are not continuously 
tended by their human slaves, they go mad, or break, or 
terrible vengeance upon those 
is not only that 


blow up, and wreak a 
responsible for neglecting them, It 
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machines grow daily more powerful ; it is that the lives 
of the men who tend them must of necessity become 
mechanized through the automatic habits of the creatures 
they serve. Thus science introduces mechanization 
into life itself; there is a growth in uniformity and 
automatism, lives are robbed of colour and variety, and 
men’s thoughts conform increasingly to a common 
pattern. 

The dangers with which science has invested warfare 
need not be elaborated here. Articles on the horrors of 
the next war constantly appear in the Press. The big 
cities, we are told, will be in the front line, and bombs and 

jison gas will exterminate their helpless inhabitants in 
less time than it used to take to mow down a line of 
infantry. If, to follow out a fancy of Dean Inge’s, we 
were to take an extract from the pages of a Martian 
history of the universe written in the year 2500 a.p., we 
might read somewhat as follows: On our neighbouring 
planet, the earth, the age of the reptiles was succeeded by 
that of the greater mammals. Of these, the hominidae, 
though a comparatively weakly species suffermg under 
grave physical defects, were nevertheless enabled through 
their possession of a low-grade cunning, in which pessi- 
mistic writers have detected the forerunner of our Martian 
intelligence, to establish a complete domination over the 
planet. So ruthlessly did they use this domination to 
prey upon every other species that they would rapidly 
have denuded the planet of life, had it not been that their 
energics were absorbed by the internecine feuds which 
their quarrelsome nature led them to wage among them- 
selves. The domination of the hominidae was finally 
terminated by their discovery of how to release the 
forces locked up in the atom, a discovery which they 
speedily used to destroy themselves altogether. The 
extermination of this noxious species through their own 
innate destructiveness has often been invoked by our 
theologians as affording one of the strongest pieces of 
evidence for the providential governance of the universe. 

Human nature, we say, does not change, and man is 
eertainly no worse than he used to be. He is still 
fundamentally the same silly, vainglorious, credulous, im- 
pulsive creature, capable of supreme heroisms and incom- 
parable meannesses, that he was in the Stone Age. What 
then has happened ? How comes it that our thinkers are 
driven in their gloomier moments to take so pessimistic 
a view of the future ? The answer in a nutshell is that 
man has forsaken philosophy, or, if you like, religion, for 
science. As a consequence his mechanical skill has enor- 
mously outstripped his social wisdom. A mechanic by 
the roadside mending the carburettor of a motor-car is 
behaving like a superman; the same mechanic driving 
ten minutes later in a little hell of dust and stench, 
unable to see the country himself and obscuring the 
vision of his fellows, is behaving like an imbecile. The 
labour of half a dozen men of genius, of hundreds of 
talented investigators, has gone to creating and perfecting 
the miracle of wireless broadcasting; the miracle is 
largely used (by the express desire of the public) to dis- 
seminate negroid music and the tattle of the servant’s hall. 

Science does not alter man’s desires; it only enables 
him to gratify them; it does not cause him to want 
llifferent kinds of things; it only helps him to get more 
of the kinds of things he wants. If the things he wants are 
good, this added capacity for achieving them is good ; if 
they are harmful, it too is harmful, in that it brings them 
within his reach. Until, therefore, our knowledge of how 
to use our powers has increased in proportion as our 
powers have increased, each fresh advance in the applica- 
tion of science to practical affairs will be fraught with 
fresh danger to the race. C. E. M. Joap. 


The Romance of Hoylake 


R. BERNARD DARWIN has said that for him 
Euston will always be the most romantic of 
railway stations, because it sets him on the road to 
Hoylake. To radiate romance sufficient to cast a 
glamour even over so practical a place as Euston Station 
is an achievement perhaps not unworthy of closer examina- 
tion. On the principle that truth is stranger than fiction, 
the best way of discovering the romantic qualities sur- 
rounding a personality or place is to get at the facts, and 
the facts in this case are that at Hoylake were started two 
highly momentous things the Amateur Golf Championship 
and the Irish Question. 

The Amateur Championship, and also the annual inter- 
national match between England and Scotland, were 
originated by the Royal Liverpool Golf Club and first 
played over its links at Hoylake in 1885. As for the Irish 
Question, that—in the form in which we knew it in our 
time—may be said to have had its beginning on the day 
that William of Orange embarked an army from the 
Hoylake beach for the invasion of Ireland in 1690, to 
crush the rebellion that had risen in favour of James IT, 
There is a sense in which it would be true to say that 
William of Orange was the first notability to be bunkered 
at Hoylake, for on arrival there he-found his approach to 
the sea-shore hampered by a belt of high sand dunes, and 
not until he had discovered a gap in the hills was he able 
to get his men and transport down to the waiting ships. 
It is along a portion of The King’s Gap that the majority 
of the spectators will pass to the Hoylake links to follow 
this year’s Amateur Championship. 

** Most of the army encamped about a week at Neston,’ 
writes King William’s Chaplain, an eye-witness of the 
embarkation, ‘‘ and then on Thursday the 8th August 
about 6 o’clock in the morning His Grace Duke Schomberg, 
General of all Their Majesties’ Forces, Count Solona, 
General of Foot, and several great Officers more, with not 
10,000 foot and horse embarked at Hoylake for Ireland. 
The winds being cross they lay there till Monday the 12th, 
when at four in the morning, the wind being S.S.E. and 
S.E., the ‘ Bonaventure’ Frigate fired a gun and put his 
light to the topmost shrouds, that being the signal for 
sailing. There were also between eighty and ninety 
vessels more who were all under sail at six o’clock.” 

Yet it is not in the more serious preoccupations of 
Royalty, but rather in the Royal and Ancicnt Game, and 
also in the Sport of Kings, that the romance of Hoylake 
is largely to be found. It is less than sixty years ago that 
Hoylake was still combining horse-racing with its golf, 
and the present long first, fifteenth and sixteenth holes 
of the Royal Liverpool links once formed part of a race- 
course which with the Liverpool public of that day came 
only second in popularity to the Grand National course 
at Aintree. The original professional’s shop at Hoylake 
was housed in a loose box, and it was occupied by Jack 
Morris, a nephew of the “ grand old man of golf,” Tom 
Morris, of St. Andrews. 

As a link with the past, when golfers wore top hats and 
played with leather balls stuffed with feathers, Jack 
Morris is surely a romantic figure. He tells me that the 
hand-made leather balls were difficult to shape and that 
the top hats of the period fulfilled more than a mere 
decorative function, as it was usually in a top hat that the 
feathers were measured—a hatful to a ball. Jack 
Morris is now close upon cighty, and has been elected an 
honorary life member of the Royal Liverpool Club, whose 
professional he has been for well over half a century. In 
the heyday of his career as a player he had as a caddie 
a stiffly built little fellow to whom Morris always explained 
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the finer arts of the game as they went round together. 
To-day that caddie is the five times Open Champion, J. H. 
Taylor, whose son played for Oxford in the inter-’ Varsity 
match at Hoylake this spring, an event at which Jack 
Morris assisted as starter. 

But success at golf has not in every instance gone to the 
player who began to learn early, or even to the player 
who adopted to the game a becoming air of seriousness 
and concentration. We find in the history of Hoylake 
personalities such as the wonderful Charles Hutchings and 
the gay and gallant Freddie Tait. Hutchings, a past captain 
of the Royal Liverpool, had not touched a golf club till he 
was thirty-three, and he was fifty-three and a grandfather 
when he found himself opposing S. H. Fry in the Amateur 
final at Hoylake in 1902. At the end of the morning 
round Hutchings was eight up, and after luncheon some 
of his fellow-members, certain that the match would soon 
be finished, took a chair out to carry their champion back 
in triumph. But Fry rallied and the chair had to be 
lugged from green to green. At the turn Hutchings’s lead 
was reduced to five up, and he only won by halving the 
last hole, to the tremendous relief of the weary and 
embarrassed enthusiasts carrying the chair. Two years 
before he was killed in the charge of the Black Watch at 
Koodoosberg Drift, F. G. Tait secured the Amateur title 
at Hoylake. On the eve of the final he gathered his 
friends around him in the club-house and spent a con- 
vivial night. In the small hours he took up his bagpipes 
and, playing a wild Scottish battle air, marched out of 
the club and through the streets of Hoylake to his 
lodgings. Punctual to the time of starting, he was on 
the first tee in perfect condition to triumph in the final. 

To my own mind, however, the most pleasing story 
about Hoylake concerns Arnaud Massey, the French 
professional. On the afternoon that Massey carried off 
the Open Championship at Hoylake, twenty years ago, 
he received a telegram informing him that he had become 
the father of a daughter. To commemorate that great 
day Massey christened the baby Hoylake. I would like 
to be able to round off this article by announcing that 
Mile. Hoylake Massey is now engaged to a young and 
handsome Hoylakian, or something equally romantic, 
but as I have absolutely no information of this kind, I 
must leave the matter as it stands. 

STANLEY SALVIDGE. 


The Road by the River 


T is not really a road at all: only a tow-path fringed 
with honey-scented cowslips—those riverside cups 
of nectar, with their five “ crimson drops i’ the bottom” 
that the becs love so—drooping their green and golden 
umbels down to the water: a path worn along the 
meadow-grass by the feet of countrymen and _ horses, 
where no wheels can come : or the mere shadow of a foot- 
way through the dove-haunted river-woods, a sheep-path 
winding down the hill-country with little amber-coloured 
moorland waters, that make cool, gurgling music in the 
heather-roots —a suggestion, nothing more, that here a 
way will be found, somehow, by green valleys, seaward : 
the road whose most gracious charm is that it is no road 
at all: that is the road by the river. It is so much more 
friendly than the highway now. 

There are those who complain about the modern high- 
ways: dogged pedestrians, gallant fellows with knap- 
sacks who still refuse to surrender their belief in the charm 
of the rolling English road—even where the roll has been 
entirely eliminated or the charm smothered to death in 
petrol fumes. They fight progress—and it is no good, 


The highways belong to wheels now, no more to feet. 


And, indeed, what is there to complain about ? Are not 
the friendliest roads still left to us, the lanes of a quieter 
age, the cart-tracks leading nowhere save to red-roofed 
farms and hamlets, the little twisting roads by the river's 
brim ? 

There are so many of these river-roads in Britain, No 
expanse of country in the world is so net-worked anq 
sweetened by running waters. The ridges of these islang 
hills have a million water-sheds which, unlike the more 
spectacular ravines and gorges of tropical lands, aye 
searcely ever dry. In May, at any rate, they are in fill 
and lively flood. And whether you go up to find one day 
their secret crystalline sourees—and what can kindle the 
imagination like the source of a river, welling up luminous 
as a cat’s-eye, 

* With bubble, and bubble, 
And low sound of bells,” 
out of the mosses and sundew plants ?—or down, to where 
the inland water merges with the salt tides among the 
rushes, the rivers, and the little companionable roads 
that go with them, are all along your friends. 

The water talks all day, but its conversation never 
becomes wearisome : for every river, and every reach of 
every river, has its own individual music, its melodies 
and harmonics. It sings its own song, at slow-running 
grassy weir or thunderous waterfall, where rainbows are 
shattered among the rocks and larches, and the salmon 
leap : it has its full song in flood, and mellow sub-song like 
birds in the bramble bushes, as it goes {luting and chuck. 
ling over golden pebbles, where the cold blue trout are; 
its murmur and plash below the mill, its humming under- 
tone along the greensward and its quiet laughter as it 
hurries under orchard trees: its lullaby in the pasture 
land, where the red cows come lazily down to drink, and 
the water-rat plops, and the moorhens scuttle in their 
slinking, nefarious way through willow-quiet backwaters ; 
a new and free song always, yet how old and fricndly, 
For whether it flutes or laughs, or tinkles, or makes 
dolorous music like bagpipes skirling in the Highland 
lands, it is for ever calling to something that answers in 
you, for ever asking you to go on with it to source or sea, 

On this road no other companion is required even—in 
Hazlitt’s well-worn phrase—to mark the shadows as the 
sun declines. The river supplies all the conversation that 
is necessary : and it does more, it tells a story. To under- 
stand the river, its curves and serpentine windings and 
the talk of it, is to go a long way towards understanding 
the history of the country which it waters and, barricr- 
like, divides. Here is your guide as well as your com- 
panion. What a tale the Findhorn has to tell, or the Spey 
running icily over polished gravel and inland sandbanks 
where the redshanks whistle: or the Teme as it sweeps 
under the blossoming parapets of Ludlow Castle, out of 
the Welsh Mountains. Follow the Teme, or the Tweed, 
or any of those border streams, and you walk in the 
ancient wake of all the border feuds, when the Lords- 
Marcher of Wales rebelled against the English Kings, 
with marching and countermarching on the smooth 
Shropshire turf, or when the Maiden Lilliard fell fighting 
for Scotland, at Ancrum, in a battle long ago. Walk 
down the sylvan river-paths of the Wye, where herons 
fish in the shallows, and lily-of-the-valley carpets all the 
lofty woods, and once again you travel “ in the print of 
olden wars.” Or go with the Avon, through the country 
of white plum blossom, or with the slow Medway where 
peace lics in autumn, and red apples, weighting down 
the boughs, dip almost to the river's brim, and, in either 
case, you go with a merry company, old friends and 
memories crowding out of the past. So with the Isis, 
with its charm of kingfishers: the Shin, with its infinite 
brooding rest of pine-forests along the Dornoch Firth 
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Rivers, and streams, or brooks, tiny ghylls and burns and 
trickling watersheds, they are all full of things to tell. 
And still, unlike the roads, whose courses are changed by 
man and old enchantments shattered, the rivers, little 
and great, retain their early lure. There are no Ks beauty 
spots ” vile phrase—on the river road, thank God ; for 
here all is as it was before man took to his new game of 
speed, and there is no need thus to isolate the views. 

And the footway by the river has so much more of 
surprise in it than is to be found on any metalled road. 
What is there just round the bend, where the stream 
vanishes, like a flood of quicksilver, seemingly into the 
very heart of the hill? You cannot tell; there is no pos- 
sible way of knowing till you go there. For a river 
creates scenery ; it does not merely pass through it, and it 
certainly does not destroy it as many of the new arterial 
roads are doing now: it creates colour as well as music, 
and all the life on its verges is more vivid, more varied, 
than that of the fields or unwatered hillsides. The brightest 
birds are those that nest and fly by the water; there is 
nothing in Nature more truly of the rainbow than the 
wings of a dragon-fly as it flits and hovers among the 
yellow iris flags—themselves bright as sunlight. And 
consider the very water-colours that flow there. Growing 
used to one’s river, travelling with it, looking into its 
deep pools, one soon begins to realize that its colour, no 
less than its song, is individual, unmistakable—a colour 
that one would recognize again—its own: the colour of 
Ouse, or Thames, or Tay, or Dee, or unnamed waterway 
among the fens. 

In the mountains there are bronze rivers, sun-gold 
rivers: among low ereen hills—in Cumberland, for 
instance-—the little rivers are crystal-clear, undimmed, 
and chilly, with no illusions for you in their rocky deeps : 
and higher up, in the crags, they are steely blue; or 
sreen-black, the rivers of Argyle, with maiden-hair ferns 
lripping over dark rocks, and waterfalls ; or light green, 
the Thames in its upper reaches, with musical willows, 
and little tributary ditches surfaced over with water- 
eress and weeds: or tiny silver-reflecting brooks, with 
piccolo notes and minnows in them. Little or great, like 
liquid opals, they rise out of upland peat-hags to hurry 
down through birch-glades and by sluice and_ trout- 
hatchery and splashing mill-wheel to the sea. And you 
follow them, not knowing, till in the end, maybe, you 
come out upon a lonely estuary at dawn where seals are 
swimming, or to a dim harbour where the herring-smacks 
are gathered, or where some small stream of the West 
Country empties its waters into the Bristol Channel by 
way of a green coombe where the ravens build and gulls 


float all day over the wave. Tfauistr MACLAREN, 


Att 


[Witttam Brake CENTENARY EXHIBITION AT TOE 
BurRLINGTON Fine Arts Cius.] 

Wr are prepared to understand William Blake's art to-day 
better than his because we understand 
better his temperament, and the two things cannot be sepa- 
rated. His temperament was so quiveringly poised that he 
Was able at will to see whatever had happened, and to be a 
human record of Nature’s vast stores of memories. The gift 
is not an unmixed blessing, and there is evidence that Blake 
attained to serene vision only after much wrestling and many 
fears. His imagination came to his rescue by helping him to 
give clear outline to what he saw. Henceforth outline was a 
necessity in his art, not because he found it in Nature, but 
pierced through Nature to the definite reality 
behind, and used Nature as a mirror which reflected the City 
of God. G 

Most of the pictures at the Fine Arts Club have been repro- 
duced and given to the public. But to see the actual work is 


contemporaries, 


because he 


to be struck once more with Blake's delicate precision of 
outline, and delicate tinting in which every colour is chosen 
for its spiritual significance. A perfect example is seen in 
No. 36, The Assumption of Our Lady. The lov ely figure against 
a just intimated symbol of the Trinity ascends to her Child in 
the heavens, and in a simple way life's complex aspirations are 
shown in a transparent clarity. 

Winter and Evening (Nos. 51 and 52) show the same mastery 
of outline. They were suggested by Cowper's Task. Under 
Blake's hand the figures with the bare bough, the poppy, the 
crescent moon, with all their joving precision, become revela- 
tions of what lies beyond. 

For a fuller evidence of Blake's powers there is the richly 
tinted Canterbury Pilgrims. This in itself is beautifully deco- 
rative. A close inspection gives an added joy. Blake, unlike 
Stothard, whose rival picture had its charm, cared for each 
person of Chaucer's pilgrims, and began to draw only when 
he saw his personal and eternal state. 

In all this there might be severity. But one has only to 
look at Our Lady with the Tnfant Jesus on a Lamb, or The River 
of Life, or Jacob’s Ladder to see how tenderly Blake could deal 
with the primeval things of the Spirit, old yet ever new, and 
give them a freshness as if no one had ever ventured to touch 
them before. 

This quality of freshness is found in those subjects that 
every artist has tried to paint. How many Flemish painters 
have tried to show the Christian consciousness in the face of 
Jesus as He emerges from the River Jordan! Blake remem- 
bers that Jesus had said that henceforth the heavens should 
be opened ; and while he gives the stooping figures waiting 
to be baptized, he also gives a fair maiden who is looking up, 
and she alone sces the opened heavens with the ministering 
spirits. 

The touch of originality is shown again in the Nativity, 
where Jesus is presented as an emanation from His mother. 
Blake thought of Eve as an emanation from Adam. Those 
who know his Prophetic Books will remember how much 
emanations meant to the seer. And here is Blake’s great 
design of Elohim creating Adam. We must have seen repro- 
ductions cf Michael Angelo’s famous painting in the Sistine 
Chapel. The Florentine painter was preoccupied with the 
truth that man is made in the image and likeness of God. 
Line by line Adam corresponds to his Creator even to the 
reaching forth of his forefinger. 
old truth ; 
falls from imagination to reason, from Los to Urizen. The 
Creator with passionate and agonizing force reaches over the 
prostrate and pitiful figure. and though we do not see him 
arise, we know that he will, and that it will be in the image and 
CHARLES GARDNER, 


Blake, too, remembers the 
but he also instantly remembers how readily man 


likeness of his Creator. 


Avr 1114 Cheyne Walk the * Emotionist Group ~ 
their first exhibition in the Ilurricane Lamp Gallery. On 
the private view day, Mr. Rowe, a leading member of the 
Group, was still engaged in painting the Hurricane Lamp, 
which will hang out and guide visitors to this storm-centre. 
Once inside, they will do well to ask for Mr. Rowe’s drawings 
in chalk ; one conveyed with incredibly few lines, recurring 
like the twists of a rope, the languor of a female figure extended 
on the ground. Here was real beauty. and the rhythm of 
other drawings was supple and springy. But frankly I 
could make nothing of Mr. Rowe’s paintings and still less of 
Mr. Dunlop's. 
a very capable painter. but if the others are ** emotionist,” 
then he is not. Nor did [ derive any pleasure from the 
emotionist modelling. A novel feature was the inclusion of 
poems in the exhibition. They lay about on the table, 
typewritten sheets, in mildly decorated paper covers. Here 
portrait in verse, of Mr. Rowe by 


are holding 


Mr. Turvey, who shows three canvases, is 


is an emotionist 
Mr. Dunlop: 
** Square - square - edgey, 
A ramrod that quietens over 
And gently puckers 
With tender eyes that hold quietness 
Under their softness. 
And blackness and firm dust 
That slackens 
But then the square, squa ness. 
If Mr. Dun’op were old enough to have used a ramrod he 
would realize how unsatisfactory one would be that puckered, 
even gently. Lemon Giry. 
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Music 


OpERA.—* SIEGFRIED ” AND 
ROSENKAVALIER.”’] 


[Covent GARDEN * DER 
Tur tyranny of stage tradition was shamefully apparent 
during the first act of Siegfried. 'The average Wagnerian 
situation asks no more of singers than that they should breathe 
heavily, take one step forward with the left foot, a half-step 
with the right, and then present arms, and so on indefinitely ; 
so much so that, when there is something positive to be done, 
the result is almost invariably ludicrous. When he should 
have been entirely free from self-consciousness, Lauritz 
Me'chior betrayed himself by a too obvious attention to Bruno 
Walter's beat. Tiis furtive and guilty glances suggested that 
he was forging a cheque rather than a sword. To one who 
knows his score, it is surely not so very difficult to bring in 
those hammer-blows with precision. 

As a vocal performance, Melchior’s Siegfried was admirable. 
There is no great beauty in the tone, but his voice suggests 
the vigour and fervour of a young superman. The duct in the 
last act marked a very high attainment of ensemble. The 
Brunnhilde of Frida Leider is always a most consistent and 
satisfying conception. In this scene she conveys the conflict 
between heredity and environment with very little strain upon 
our credulity. Moreover her voice is one of the few that can 
thread its way easily and naturally through the orchestral 
texture. The Erda consultation was magnificently sung by 
Schorr and Olczewska. 

The third performance of Der Rosenkavalier brought about a 
consistently high level of orchestral playing. The beginning 
of the last act was very neatly done; every detail of the 
delicate scoring here was clearly conveyed. Strauss’s So 
schnell als méglich is an injunction which can be easily mis- 
understood. The weaker brethren among conductors take it 
to indicate a speed trial. Bruno Walter’s tempo seemed faster 
than it was in reality, because he was careful to shape every 
single turn of phrase, so that after a few bars the momentum 
was established and continued, as it seemed, of its own accord, 

As for the four chicf members of the cast, it is impossible 
to imagine a group of singers holding a more complete undcr- 
standing among themselves. Save for one moment of uncertain 
intonation, the second act duets between Elisabeth Schumann 
(Sophie) and Delia Reinhardt (Oktavian) were without blemish 
of any kind, and when Lotte Lehmann’s beautiful tone was 
added for the famous trio in the last act, the delight was such 
that, at the very thought of it, criticism is deflected into the 
unwonted paths of rhapsody. 

Bast. Marner. 


Correspondence 


A Lerrer rromM ALGIERS. 

| To the Editor of the Seecraror.]| 
Sin, - Algiers is now so well established as a winter resort 
(rivalling in this respect the most favoured towns of the 
French Riviera), that any account of it may seem superfluous. 
Possibly, however, a few notes, written from the point of 
view of the traveller as against that of the mere health or 
pleasure-seeking visitor, may still be of interest. The old 
prints of the town, as it was in its disreputable days before 
the advent of the French in 1830, show a triangle of ilat- 
roofed houses climbing a steep hill, with the sea for its base 
and the citadel at its apex. These views of the stronghold 
of the Barbary Corsairs were taken naturally from the sea 
and at a discreet distance from the guns of its small, but 
strongly fortified, harbour. This Moorish Algiers is_ still 
there ; only it is engulfed by a great French commercial town, 
which, not content with surrounding the Barbary triangle, 
has flung up suburbs on the wooded heights above it, and 
lined the bay beneath and beyond it with miles of boulevards, 
docks and factories. Henee the Algiers of to-day is a com- 
pound of three clearly distinguishable elements ; the Moorish 
original, the French administrative and commercial capital 
of Algeria, and the residential quarters on the hills above them. 
Each of the three has its own atmosphere, physical and mental, 
and its special qualities. 


<<< 


The Native town is almost untouched, but its steep and 
narrow streets are so foul and evil-smelling that most Visitors 
are content with what they can see of it in a single hasty 
expedition. Happily, however, there are many beautiful 
and historically interesting Moorish buildings outside this 
densely populated central area which can be studied in 
comfort. Apart from the Mosques and fountains and private 
houses, there are the Moorish administrative buildings whig, 
were taken over by the French Government, and have been 
maintained as much as possible in their original condition, 
Thus the Governor-General of Algeria is housed in the ty 
delightful (town and country) palaces of the Dey of Algiers, 
and the Admiral is installed in the picturesque headquarter 
of the Barbary Corsairs in the old port, now the French naya| 
harbour. Another beautiful Moorish house is the palace of 
the Archbishop—a successor of the great Cardinal Lavigerie— 
while a fifth, built by the Dey in 1798 and formerly the home 
of Mustapha Pasha, contains the old printed books and Arabic 
MSS. of the Bibliothéque Nationale. ‘To most of these visitors 
are admitted under easy conditions. 

The most striking feature of the French town is the succes. 
sion of fine colonnaded boulevards which line the wide roadway 
of the embanked sea-front. Jixcept for this, Algiers, as a 
whole, is like any other large French commercial town. Its 
handsome, although somewhat narrow, streets are edged with 
trees, and its places decorated with trees, palms, and statues, 
Unfortunately, these streets, laid out three-quarters of 4 
century ago, are much too narrow for the traflic of to-day, 
and their tall houses make them singularly resonant. As 
tramways have been laid in all the main thoroughfares, and 
both these thoroughfares and the lesser streets which lead out 
of them are traversed by an incessant stream of motors 
travelling at high speeds, it is surprising that collisions are 
not much more frequent than they are. But for this com- 
parative immunity a heavy price is exacted. To lessen the 
danger of collision, the drivers of the tram cars—often with 
two other cars attached—and motors continuously sound 
their warning bells or horns. Add to this that the Algerian 
trams and motors, even on the rare occasions when their 
bells or horns were at rest, seemed to run more noisily than 
any other similar machines known to the writer, and it be- 
comes possible to imagine the discordant and disconcerting 
sounds with which these narrow and resonant streets ar 
filled during most of the day. That a people with such keen 
aesthetic perceptions as the French can tolerate—they can 
hardly be insensible to-- this unpleasing discord is certainly 
somewhat surprising. 

Apart from the inadequacy of its nineteenth-century streets 
to carry conveniently the traflic which is now poured into them, 
Algiers is not unworthy of its position as the capital of a great 
and rapidly developing Province of France. It has dignified 
nineteenth-century buildings, both municipal and_ private; 
and in recent years a new and pleasing element has been 
introduced into its street architecture by the construction 
of new Government buildings in the Moorish style. A good 
example is the General Post Office, just opened, where one 
may buy stamps and send olf telegrams in a domed and 
pillared Moorish hall of quite surprising spaciousness and 
beauty. And the practice is being followed by enterprising 
commercial and financial undertakings. 

The third Algiers, the winter resort, is high above both 
these towns, and the visitor who seeks it will have little to do, 
probably, with either of them. This Algiers, with its gardens 
and villas, its Bois, its golf course, and its luxurious hotels, 
is to be found on the richly wooded heights which overlook 
the town and bay. In purely natural beauty it can hold its 
own with any rival Mediterranean site. Playfair, the British 
Consul-General, when, nearly half a century ago, he wrote 
Murray's Guide-book, claimed that the view from his windows 
at El-Biar was second only to 'Taormina’s spectacle of Etna, 
To this exception, perhaps, one other might be added—the 
almost unearthly beautics of the mountains of Moab when 
seen at sundown from the Mount of Olives. Even so, the 
views from EI-Biar, or better still, from Bouzaréah, where 
one sees the headlands of the western coast line as well as the 
circle of the bay, are very satisfying. And here, by the way, 
a delightful old Moorish house has been turned into a good, 
and not expensive, hotel.—I am, Sir, &c., 


A TRAVELLER IN ALGIERSs 
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A PLAYING PAMPHLET. 

Ove of the most charming and original pamphlets that ever 
vet were seen is being posted to every village in England. It 
is of a size to fit the waistcoat pocket, contains two naive 
put charming coloured pictures, and each dainty page has a 
few words of condensed wisdom “ advantaged” by pleasing 


type. The adventure will cost a generous donor something 
in four figures, but the bread he is casting on the waters ought 
to return buttered. The theme of the little book of some 
twelve pages in all, and each brief, is the playing field. Exact 
advice is given on every definite step to be taken in securing 
more pitches for games—football, tennis, bowls or what not— 
for the village. It is to be hoped that the village magnate, 
senerally the chief parish councillor, who receives this in- 
structive and pleasing gift will Jet all his council see it. Its 
charm is imparted at a glance, its lesson acquired within five 
Nothing better in the 
way of aliruistic propaganda has been done in any direction. 


minutes by the most honest reader. 


* * % * 
Vuiacu Pireues. 

The subject is almost as important in the villages as in the 
towns, Which perhaps will chiefly be affected by the very 
intensive campaign now set afoot by the Playing Fields Asso- 
cation. They have formed a branch in every county, with 
the four exceptions of Westmorland, Cumberland, Hereford 
and Huntingdon. Excellent maps are being prepared showing 
not only open spaces but the amount of open space devoted 
togames. The ideal set down is five acres of open space to 
every 1.000 acres, and of this five four should be open to 
games, among which—in this regard—golf is not reckoned. 
An excellent example of the practical activities of the Asso- 
ciation is to be studied in Leeds. Its most beautiful park—of 
some 700 acres—did not contain a single pitch of any sort. 
It is now to contain many, and the change is effected without 
any sort of fuss or expense. The grounds spring up direct 
from the seed of a new and intensive interest. The question 
ought to be taken in hand by every parish council. The 
youth in scores of villages have no sullicient space for play, 
The playgrounds of 
elementary inadequate in both 
Chureh Schools and Council Schools. If the girls are playing 
the boys cannot, and if either play with a ball the school 


however valueless the fields may be. 


schools are scandalously 


gardens crammed into the same confined area are ruined. 

One knows cases where landlords would readily give the 

ground, if anyone would take the little trouble of asking for it. 
* * % * 

The month of June is to be given up to a concerted endeavour 
to popularise the Playing Fields Movement and to collect 
The movement is not uninteresting historically. 
it has a double origin. Very good work was done for many 
years before the War by the London Playing Fields Associa- 
tion, on Which, among others, Mr. J. G. Mordaunt (one of the 
best men in the outfield ever at Lord’s) was beneficently 
active. Brigadier-General Kentish worked also before the 
War on a scheme of multiplying playing fields for the Army ; 
and finally, after the War, he gave up all his military work 
in order to start and organize a national movement for civilian 
playing grounds, believing that space and opportunity for 
playing games were a cardinal remedy for many of the evils 
of the industrial revolution, and, indeed, of ** the old Adam.” 
The poor at any rate play not too many but too few games, 


money. 


whether in town or country. 
x a ed % 
An Oxvorp BrhackBirD. 

An oddity of natural history has been engaging the attention 
of some bird-lovers in an Oxford garden. A blackbird built 
against the house behind a trellis where it was forced a little 
way from the wall by a wistaria. The hen bird found the 
home so congenial that-——apparently—she wished as many 
children as possible to enjoy it ; for she laid nine eggs which 
she is now incubating. A close inquirer could find no evidence 
at all that the nest had been interfered with or any eggs 
added. It is just possible that another blackbird played the 
cuckoo and added four foreign eggs to the builders’ proper 
Clutch, Cases are on record of two pairs of birds (though not 


Country Life and Sport 





that ever I heard, blackbirds) sharing a nest. 


The future of 
the enormous clutch will be watched with scientific curiosity, 
If all the eggs hatch, will nine youngsters be too many for 
the parents or the nest to cope with ? 
between the size of nests, the nature of the food and the 
number of eggs in a clutch? Why should the tit or partridge 
run to double figures, and so many other birds regard five 


Is there any correlation 


as the ideal number, and the pigeon be content with two eggs ? 
* * * * 
MULTIPLYING MIGRANTS. 

Among the migrant birds that have been arriving in their 
tens of thousands, swifts have been very conspicuous. They 
are among the class of late arrivals, though not so late as fly- 
catchers and turtle-doves ; but of late years, as it seems to me, 
they have come rather earlier and certainly in much greater 
numbers. There were swifts along with the swallows and 
martins in the first big company of summer visitors that I 
saw a fortnight ago and more ; and:in several parts of England 
since then they have been almost the most conspicuous of all 
birds. It happens curiously that others of the later migrants 
have multiplied, especially the turtle doves, which were to be 
found literally in scores last year in favourite haunts. We 
know sometimes why a species diminishes. We have had, for 
example, some grim evidence of the destruction of swallows and 
larks in South Europe ; but it is difficult to trace the cause of 
such a progressive multiplication as we see in that hawk-like 
(and not really swallow-like) bird, the swift and in the turtle- 
dove, both of them possessed of distinctive and peculiar 
powers of flight. 
breeder. 


uo 


The swift doubtless is a very successful 
Its nest is seldom disturbed and the young flourish. 
The turtle-dove, on the other hand, lays few eggs and builds 
its nests in obvious and easily approached places. 

* * * * 
Derrussey Farms. 

A great deal has been said and written of late about the 
plight of the British farmer. Unquestionably a great number 
and it is proving very diflicult for 
those who spent their capital in buying their farms to tide over 
the bad time. There used to be a farmer's saying: ‘ Better 
a bad landlord than no landlord ”’ ; 


have been losing money ; 


and many sighs have gone 
up of late for the old-fashioned landowner who would remit 
rents at a crisis and do repairs. 
business in the future, especially perhaps for those who farm 
in the West, the land of lush grass. 
a good many cultivators in most counties whether they can 
maintain the battle till the fatter vears come. Nationally, the 
trouble is that a great deal of land is losing quality, largely 
because no one has money enough to drain it properly and 


There are some signs of better 


But it is a question with 


This means that such acres can 
until considerable 
They have relapsed to prairie, 


keep it * in good heart.” 
never benefit from an era of prosperity 
capital is expended on them. 
but have not prairie fertility. It is on such reclamation of 
Jand that the nation should spend money if there is money 


to be spent. 
* * % % 
Tue Fact or ENGLAND. 

It is extraordinary how little evidence there is to the general 
gaze of the depression on the farms. England never looked 
lovelier. ven the fruit blossom externally showed little sign 
of the effect of the frost, though many orchards lost the last 
hope of a harvest. The petal flourished though the pistil 
died. The general farms seldom bore a brighter appearance. 
The wheat is * 
success ; the grass is growing at great speed ; the hops have 
begun their rapid climb satisfactorily, and wherever you go 
the stock look supremely good. In spite of losses even in that 


a good plant”; the spring sowing has been a 


paradise, I never saw farms so suggestive of prosperity as 
those in the Teme Valley, 
and loveliest farming districts in the world. 
in the Fens, many more farmers, big and small, are growing 
When onc sees so successful a factory as that at 


which is, of course, one of the best 
Here, too, as 


sugar beet. 
Kidderminster, one wonders why 
almost a monopoly of this new and most prosperous farming 
The beet plant grows as well in the southern and 


the eastern counties enjoy 


industry. 
western counties as in Mast Anglia. 
W. Beacu THoMas, 
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Letters to 


LESSONS OF THE CENSUS 
[To the Editor of the Srvcraror.]| 

Sir,—I have read Mr. Carshaw’s letter in your issue of May 
14th, and must repeat that the true remedy for our present 
ills is to work hard and have children. Even the lowest- 
paid worker can afford to have five children ; for the “* mini- 
mum wage ” in this country, enforced by most trade unions 
and determined by the ™ Working-Class Cost of Living 
Committee, 1918,” is based upon the hypothesis that a man 
has from four to five children dependent upon him. ‘Those 
who are in receipt of higher wages or salaries can also afford 
to have five, or even more, children: if they cannot, they 
must work harder or obtain more lucrative employment, 
or exercise self-control, not birth-control. 

Mr. Carshaw asks how I would encourage English agri- 
culture : personally 1 favour the Conservative Land policy, 
but I do not wish to tie him down to any particular solution 
of this vital question. ‘There is no necessary antagonism 
between agriculturists and non-agriculturists : such a theory 
is as fantastic as saying that the interests of our great retail 
stores and of their clients are at variance ; true prosperity 
depends upon all.parties getting what they want, the pro- 
ducers a good price, the consumers a reliable article (see 
Devas’ Political Economy, 1919, the chapter on Non-Market 
Prices): and this principle applies to all branches of trading. 

I have read Malthus’s Essay on Population: the author 
never contemplated Kngland as a great industrial country, 
otherwise he could not possibly have propounded some of 
his theories. We wrote, however, a valuable chapter on 
* Moral Restraint and our Obligation to Practise this Virtue,” 
in which he demonstrates the true way to improvement 
and impliedly condemns the slogan of our modern birth- 
controllers, ** Pleasure before Duty.’ This is what he teaches 
“It is clearly the duty of each individual not to marry till 
he has the prospect of supporting his children ; but it is also 
to be hoped that he should retain undiminished his desire 
for marriage, in order that he may be stimulated to make 
provision for the support of greater numbers. It is evidently 
therefore regulation and direction that are required, with 
regard to the principle of population, not diminution or 
alteration.” 

Surely the way to deal with our slum population is to 
abolish the slum, not to lessen the population ; this latter 
course leaves the slum intact. I agree with Dr. Dunlop 
that people should not have more children than they can 
rear, but, as I have shown above, our unskilled worker 
can easily have five dependent children (i.e., under 14); for 
the remainder, hard work and self-control will work wonders. 
—I am, Sir, «e., 

A. J. Eviison, M.A., LL.B. 

Oxford and Cambridge Club, Pall Mall, S.W.1. 


INTERNATIONAL LAW 

[To the Editor of the Svrcraror.] 
Sir, As will be known to many of your readers, the German 
Government, shortly after the end of hostilities in 1918, set 
up a number of important Commissions of Inquiry to investi- 
gate questions arising out of the War. They were asked in 
particular to report on the events leading up to the War, 
on the possibilities of peace negotiations during the War, 
on breaches of international law, and on the causes of Germany’s 
collapse. They have been at work ever since. 

I now hear from Berlin that the Commission which has 
been investigating the question of international law has just 
completed its Jabours, and that its report is to be published 
in five volumes at the end of this month. In Germany the 
report is regarded as likely to be of the very highest importance, 
and preparations are now being made for it to be discussed 
at public mectings by Germany's leading statesmen as soon 
as it appears. 

If my informaiion be correct. the report will show afresh 
how incomplete is the international code to which the civilized 
nations of the wort profess adherence, and reinforce the 


nn, 
—<—< 


the Editor 


demand, which must find an echo in the hearts of all who 
remember the horrors of the War, for a codification of the 
laws which regulate the dealings of the nations one with 
another. 

For an adequate study of the question we shall have, of 
course, to await the publication of the report and an English 
translation of it. At the same time it is good to know that 
an exhaustive investigation as to subject has been made and 
will shortly be available to Governments and to students 
of international Jaw.-I am, Sir, &c., é 

WILLIAM Wutreiey, 

House of Commons. 


THE “OXFORD” BILL 

[To the Editor of the Srecraror.] 
Sir,— As T always feel keen sympathy with any attempts at 
Temperance Reform, I have read with much interest your 
article by the Bishop of Liverpool on the Oxford Bill. The 
chief objection, however, which I think most people have to 
the Bill, namely the alternative of Prohibition, he does not 
really answer. Ile says: ‘If you want people to have the 
right to decide the conditions and extent of the liquor traffic 
in their district, you must give them real freedom to do so”; 
but surely, allowing people to decide the “ conditions and 
extent ” of a trade is a very different thing from allowing 
them to abolish that trade altogether. 

To drink beer in moderation, the Bishop of Liverpool would 
no doubt agree with me, is a perfectly legitimate pleasure; 
why then in any district should a minority be refused that 
pleasure, while people in other districts can drink to excess ? 
The Bishop of Liverpool further says: “If it is as bad as 
you represent it to be, experience will condemn it”; the 
answer is, that we oppose this clause, not so much from the 
fear that Prohibition would ever come in any district, but 
because it bargains away the liberty of a certain section of the 
people. For this reason alone, therefore, it is improbable 
that Parliament will ever agree to the Bill in its present 
form ; after all, personal liberty is the most precious heritage 
of the British people.--I am, Sir, &c., 

Joun H. Wainwaicur, 

23 Park Mansions, Batlersea Park, SAW.11. 


NONCONFORMIS 





S AND 
BOOK 
[To the Editor of the Svucravon.] 

Sir,---May I protest against the prevailing belief that Noicons 
formists ought to have a voice on cither side in the decision to 

be taken about the new Prayer Book? 

It is said that as the Church is a State Church, Nonconform- 
ists, being members of the State, are therefore members of the 
Church, and have a right to influence its actions. If this were 
a full statement of the case, nothing could be said against the 
claim. But it is not, for it overlooks one very important 
consideration, which is that Christianity knows nothing of 
rights, except in connection with duties. 

If, therefore, Nonconformists have rights in the State 
Church, they have for that reason corresponding duties towards 
it. Chief among these are attendance at its worship and 
support of its institutions. These duties for their own very 
good reasons they decline to perform. It is therefore intolerable 
that people should claim the privileges of Church membership, 
and refuse to acknowledge its obligations. No eommunity, 
religious or secular, could function properly, if those who by 
their own act have separated themselves from its work are 
allowed to interfere with its concerns. 

I am not of course saying that they can be prevented from 
doing so, but I would appeal to them to take this view of the 
matter into consideration, and would then leave the issue to 
their own consciences, with full confidence as to the decision 
they will most of them be led to make.—I am, Sir, &e., 
Norron G. Lawson, 


THE PRAYER 


Haddiscoe Rectory, Norwich, 
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GARDENS OF THE BIBLE 
[To the Editor of the Sercrator.] 
Sir,—On reading the article on the above subject, one is 
reminded of the lines quoted by George Borrow in his Wild 


Wales : 


‘In a garden the first of our race was deceived ; 

In a garden the promise of grace he received ; 

In a garden was Jesus betray’d to His doom ; 

In a garden His body was laid in the tomb.” 
Borrow was wandering in the Valley of Gelert on his way to 
Festiniog, and found the lines in a book of poems in Welsh 
written by one Robert Williams. The volume belonged to a 
woman who kept an inn, ostensibly for the supply of tea only, 
and much to the traveller’s disgust he was unable to obtain 
his favourite beverage, “ good ale.’ The hostess, however, 
eventually produced whisky.—-I am, Sir, &e., 


Hay. R,. J. A. BuUNNETT. 
SAFETY IN FLYING 
[To the Editor of the Seecraror.| 
Sir,—In common with many others who have a belief in the 


future of commercial air lines, I have read with slight interest 
two letters which appeared recently under the above heading. 
It is a well-known fact that with sullicient skill and bias it 
is possible to prove most things by suitably juggling with 
statistics. Fascinating as this may become as a hobby, from 
the point of view of general interest, would it not be still more 
delightful to make up our minds as to what (if anything) 
we are trying to prove, and then prove it ? 

Though one often notices air line and joy-riding concern 
figures jumbled together in inexplicable confusion as a basis 
for proving how safe and satisfactory, or devastating and 
dangerous, aviation is, one is more rarely asked to consider 
the joint fatality list of Atlantic shipping and boating on 
the Serpentine compared to the public service of electric 
trolley buses in Ipswich. 

Whilst it is, I believe, admitted that ground and marine 
transport have to-day reached such a pitch that improvements 
are usually of a very minor character, air lines have by no 
means reached this stage, and one is constantly hearing of 
both major and minor advances on the technical, operational 
and air sides that can only make for increased general efficiency. 

Another point which seems to have escaped attention is 
that one is reasonably entitled to assume that it is twice as 
dangerous to walk 200 yards along Piccadilly as it would 
be to walk 100. In other words one cannot compare the 
tisk to twenty people travelling one mile by train with the 
risk to twenty people travelling 250 miles by air. 

If comparisons are to be made we should get nearest the 
truth by considering the various performances in passenger- 
miles for a period of say, the last twelve months. Perhaps 
the experts could produce these.—-I am, Sir, &c., 

FRANKLYN BARNARD. 

Windy Ridge, Pond Field Road, Hayes Lane, Kenley. 


[To the Editor of the Srecratror.| 
Sin, -I acquit your reviewer I. Y.-B. of intention to mislead 
his readers on the relative safety of land and air travel. 
His trouble is weakness in arithmetic. 
* Imperial Airways,” he says, commenting upon my defence 
of my book, Aeolus, or the Future of the Flying Machine, 
“have carried 30,000 passengers during the last two years 


without a single casualty. Can Mr. Stewart tell us what 
motoring and railway accidents there have been in that 
time ?” 

“I. Y.-B.” would have me compare passengers, time 
and casualties with only time and casualties. He puts 
number of passengers, number of years and number of 


casualties on one side and hopes that I shall omit number 
of passengers on the other side. But I am unable to gratify 
him, and my answer to his question is that motor-cars and 
trains in the two years mentioned carried many more than 
30,000 passengers without a single casualty. 

By the system evidently used by “ F. Y.-B.” for determining 
the relative safety of different kinds of transport, it is possible 
to arrive at some astonishing and novel conclusions. In a 
certain year, “ F. Y.-B.” might argue, a barrel carried one 
passenger over the Niagara Falls without a single casualty. 
In the same year more than five hundred passengers were 


killed in train accidents on the world’s railways. Therefore, 
he would conclude, travelling by train is much more dangerous 
than travelling by barrel over the Niagara Falls.—I am, 
Sir, &ce., . 

Twickenham. OLIVER STEWART. 

[Our reviewer writes: “If thirty thousand persons had 
travelled comfortably over Niagara Falls in barrels, I think 
it would be common sense to say that such an adventure was 
safer than is generally supposed. Perhaps, however, Mr. 
Stewart's views of what 
mine ; but although we may not agree about the safety of 
flying, we do agree that it has a great future, and that is all 
that matters. I will not waste your space by discussing my 
competence in arithmetic. ‘Twelve people a day are killed on 
the roads and streets of England and it might be interesting to 
attempt a computation of the relative risks of flying and walk- 
ing. Such a computation would be full of pitfalls, obviously, but 
I can see no reason why, theoretically at all events, passenger 
flying should not be actually saferthan crossing a crowded strect. 
The public has an idea that flying is dangerous largely because 
of the war-training accidents so often reported. I would 
deplore the concealment of such casualties as much as anyone, 
but it is right to point out that they have no relation whatever 
to the risks of passenger flight. I may add that freight 
insurance rates by air to Paris are one-third of surface rates, 
and that £10,000,000 of gold was transported by air across 
the Channel in 1925. Surely these facts speak for themselves ? 


is common sense are different from 


—F. Y.-B.” This correspondence is now closed.-—-ip, 
Spectator.| 
THE PRONUNCIATION OF LATIN 


[T'o the Editor of the Specrator.] 
Sir,—In connexion with your article on ‘* The Pronunciation 
of Latin,” your readers may be interested in the following 
passage from the Journal of the Quaker Thomas Ellwood, 
who was for some time Milton’s secretary :— 

“At my first sitting to read to him [Milton] observing that I 
used the English Pronunciation he told me ‘If [ would have the 
Benefit of the Latin Tongue not only to read and understand Latin 
Authors but to converse with Foreigners, either abroad or at home, 
I must learn the Foreign Pronunciation. To this I consenting, 
he instructed me how to sound the Vowels: so different from the 
common pronunciation used by the English . that (with some 
few other Variations in sounding some Consonants in particular 
Case, as C before EF or [ like Ch. Se before I like Sh &t) the Latin 
thus spoken seemed as different from that which was delivered 
as the English generally speak it, as if it was another language.” 

One would be very interested to hear the views of others 
on the pronunciation of the consonant M, which would appear 
to have been pronounced very lightly, and I think possibly 
I am, Sir, &e., 
3EN W. 


as a nasal, as in French. 

110 Ferndene Road, S.E. 24. VINCENT. 
[To the Editor of the Seecratror.] 
Sir,—-Mr. Kenrick says that Latin has never ceased to be a 
living language among the clergy. But is that quite true ? 
We know that many of the clergy in the Dark Ages did not 
understand the Mass they said, but [I am thinking of other 
evidence. 

In 836 Lupus Servatus, afterwards Abbot of Ferriéres, 
and a keen scholar all his life, was a young monk just “* coming 
down ” from Fulda, which then, under Raban Maur, a pupil 
of Aleuin, was the crack place for classics, and stood to 
Farmoustier and Ferriéres, where Lupus had been previously 
taught, much as Oxford stands to a public school now. Lupus 
writes many letters to old Einhard and to his own fellow- 
students in which he discusses questions of Latin grammar and 
pronunciation, and he appeals almost entirely to what the old 
Latin grammarians have to say about it, and to the way the 
words are scanned in the poets. In one case he speaks of 
contemporary custom: the word * propitius ” 
has always heard pronounced with a sibilant, but always seen 
written with a T. I don't think anyone could help con- 
cluding from his letters that he was learning Latin as a 
foreign language whose pronunciation was uncertain. 

I suppose those who study this subject, of which I myself 
have no knowledge, are familiar with Liutprand’s Antapodosis 
and Relatio. We was vain of his Greck, and was ambassador 
at Constantinople about 970. 
think, of Greek phrases and sentences, first in the Greek 


he says he 


He gives many, scores [ should 
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alphabet and then phonetically rendered in Latin letters. They 
would, I imagine, give a trustworthy representation both of 
Latin and Greek pronunciation in his day.—I am, Sir, &c., 
W. P. HERRINGHAM. 
United University Club, Pall Mall East, S.W.1. 


BREAKING THE CURSE OF BABEL 
[To the Editor of the Sprcrator.] 
Sir,—One section in your illuminating review of my book, 
Delphos : the Future of International Language, cails, I think, 
for some comment. 

Your reviewer expresses agreement with my contention 
that the inter-language must employ the Roman alphabet, 
but assumes that there will be ‘ considerable divergence of 
opinion” on this point. He urges that Arabic script is a 
form of shorthand * more scientific than our somewhat cum- 
bersome system of letters.” 

It is true that the Arabic writing is a shorthand ; but for 
manual writing, and only for the Semitic languages, in which 
the vocalization is in some cases unimportant, in others 
grammatical, and in others ecuphonic. Even Hindustani 
finds the Arabic characters it employs for political reasons a 
somewhat uncomfortable garment. In printing—and after 
all this is an age of printing and typewriting—the supremacy 
of the Roman alphabet has long been established and is demon- 
strated daily. A six-point type in Arabic characters would be 
simply impossible, but in Roman letters it is perfectly legible, 

Your reviewer further observes that half the population of 
the world may object to the suggestion that the vocabulary 
of the international auxiliary medium should consist mainly 
of Latin words common to the Indo-European speech family. 
Assuming that half the world should make this objection, it 
must be obvious that the objectors would fail to agree amongst 
themselves in selecting an alternative. No common de- 
nominator is to be found amongst the languages of Africa, 
Australasia, India, China and Japan, amongst which occur, 
almost side by side, representatives of all the great speech 
families. In Asia, for instance, no similarity exists between 
the descendants of the Sanskrit, the Dravidian, the Munda, and 
the Mongolian or Turanian languages. All these appear in 
Asia, yet under no philological classification can they be 
included in a single category, as are the languages of Europe. 
There is, indeed, far greater divergence amongst the lan- 
guages of Asia than amongst those of Europe. 

Since it is impossible to produce a satisfactory language 
compounded of elements from all the various speech families, 
a choice must be made. Obviously the choice must fall 
upon the most widely diffused member of the European speech 
family, because it is the vehicle of modern science, which is the 
maker of modern civilization. The Mast will gain infinitely 
more than it will lose by the choice, for Kast, like West, now 
depends upon modern science. All the student youth of the 
East is to-day engaged in the study of Latin. Latin, with 
Greek elements malieated by the usage of modern Europe, is 
established as the international language, because it is the 
medium universally employed by all the sciences. 

The problem before us is the modernization, which entails 
the simplification, of Latin. The merit of Professor Peano lies 
not merely in having selected Latin as the basis of the vocabu- 
lary of his language, but in having discarded all linguistic 
forms which are neither essential nor logical. In time to come 
the two remarkable prefaces he has written to his Vocabulario 
Commune will be regarded as milestones in the journey 
towards the inter-language. 1 am, Sir, &ce., 

K. Sytvia Pankucrsr. 

126 High Road, Woodford Green, Essex. 


LIGHTING A WOOD FIRE 
|To the Editor of the Srecrsatror.] 

Sin, Some years ago, a kind friend brought us from America a 
* Cape Cod Lighter,” as recommended by your correspondent 
from Massachusetts, and I can endorse all he says as regards 
its efficacy, not only in kindling wood fires, but also in cheering 
up a coal fire that has ** gone black.” Incidentally, the porous 
* ovoid ” of brick consistency of our lighter has cracked, and 
in the event of this causing complete disablement, T should 
be glad to know if there is anywhere in this country where it 
could be replaced. I am, Sir, &c., E. H. G, 





ee 


A PRIZE FOR A LATIN TRANSLATION 
[To the Editor of the Specrator.} 

Sir,—In the course of extending Berkhamsted Schoo} 

buildings it was necessary to demolish an old water mill 

which has stood on the banks of the Bulbourne stregy, 

for very many years. It was the last of a long series of mij, 

that have been in existence since William the Conqueror’; 














time, and the Upper Mill and the Lower Mill, Berkhamsteg, 
are both mentioned in Doomsday Book. A tablet has bee, 
erected to commemorate the above interesting historical] 
fact and bears the following inscription :— 

“In hac ripa molae steterunt mille per annos alimentumgn 
praebuerunt donec utilitatibus scholae aeque altricis cesseryy; 
anno domini MCMXXVITI.” 

A prize of £2 2s. has been offered for the best translation 
of the inscription into English verse. Do any of your readey 
care to try their hand? Brevity and conciseness will be q 
recommendation. Entries should reach the above addres 
not later than May 31st. If you will give your kind consent 
the prize-winning lines shall be published in due course jy 
the Spectator.—I am, Sir, &c., EDWARD GREENE, 

The Hall, Great Berkhamsted, Herts. 

[We shall be pleased to publish the winning lines,Ep, 
Spectator.) 


FAMILIAR MISQUOTATIONS 
[To the Editor of the Specraror.] 
Sir,—I do not think that anyone has drawn attention to 
one of the most curious and persistent misquotations : ‘ When 
Greek meets Greck, &c.’’°—the exact opposite to the correct; 
*““When Greeks joined Greeks, there was the Tug of War” 
which referred to the quarrels among themselves and conse. 
quent weakness. The last time I noticed the misquotation 
was over a leading article in the Times, not long ago !—I am, 
Sir, &c., C. F. Buiane, General. 
21 Prince’s Gardens, South Kensington, S.W. 7. 


PAINLESS EARLY RISING 
[To the Editor of the Srrcraror.} 
Sir,— May I be allowed to suggest that the banishment of 
depression may perhaps be due more to the feeding of the 
nerves by milk rather than to the cessation of the taking of 
coffee and tea’? Coffee-drinkers, notably the French, do 
not seem to be particularly prone to early morning depression, 
Nor do the greatest strong-tea drinkers, viz., working women, 

My own theory of early morning depression is that it is 
due to poisons in the body due to lack of oxygen through 
shallow breathing. A very great number of people are shallow 
breathers, probably most middle-aged people are, and in some 
forms of neurasthenia there is a tendency to Cheyne-Stokes 
breathing. 

Quite by accident, through watching a sleeping person who 
was suffering from severe nervous depression, I saw that s 
far as sound and movement of breathing were concerned she 
might have been dead-—her husband also told me that many 
times he had leant over her and touched her in fear while 
she slept. So far as we can judge deep-breathing has been 
the main cause of her recovery and I have known of two 
similar cases.__I am, Sir, &c., Mary Brent. 

A CYCLOMETER IN 1657 
[To the Editor of the Srecraror.] 
Sir,- May I refer your correspondent * R. KX.’ to p. 300 of Tle 
Legacy of Rome (Clarendon Press), where he will find an illus- 
tration and a description of a “taxicab” or hodometer, as 
described by Vitruvius--a contemporary of Julius Caesar and 
Augustus ? 

A wheel runs along the ground and the machine is so geared 
that for every mile traversed a pebble placed over a hole ina 
revolving dise falls into a reservoir. Dials may be fitted to 
horizontal shafts which are actuated by a series of cog: 
wheels set in motion by the rotation of the main wheel. 

Mr. Charles Singer, the author of the essay in which the 
above description appears, adds: ‘* It was perhaps from al 
Italian trenslation of Vitruvius that Leonardo da Vine 
(1452. 1518) obtained hints which cnabled him to design his 
* taxicab.” **-—I am, Sir, &c., C. C. Lioyn Jones 

Kings School, Canterbury. 
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[To the Editor of the Srecratonr.] 

Sin,—Your correspondent, “ R. K.,” might have found a 
slightly earlier allusion in Evelyn's Diary, July 13th, 1654: 
“ He [Dr. John Wilkins, Warden of Wadham College, Oxford] 
had above in his lodgings and gallery variety of shadows, 
dyals,. ++ -> [ete.].’ The Oxford English 
Dictionary, from which this is taken, has one earlier quotation 
from the year 1651, by R. Child in Hartlib’s Legacy (1655), 
p. 70: “ I say twenty Ingenuities have been found even in our 
davs, as Watches, Clocks, Way-wisers, [ete.] ’°—but whether 
pedometers OF cyclomcters are here meant does not appear.— 
L. R. M. Srracuan, 


a wWway-wiser, 


Jam, Sir, &c., 
Birmingham University. 


LONDON’S OUT-OF-DOOR RESTAURANTS 

[To the Editor of the Sercratror.] 
Six, Can nothing be done with regard to the meals provided 
in our parks, the only places where Londoners can eat out of 
doors? I had luncheon recently with two friends at one of 
these restaurants and can truthfully say, never have I had a 
meal so badly served, or our very simple orders so inefficiently 
carried out. We were attended by three waiters, but were 
finally reduced to going to the counter ourselves to fetch what 
we wanted. 

No other nation would tolerate such incompetence. Why 
should it be impossible to provide long-suffering Londoners 
with well-served, well-ccoked meals in our public parks ? 
Why should we have to put up with such bad management 
and lack of organization ?—I am, Sir, &c., 

INDIGNANY. 

[From personal experience we can confirm our corres- 
pondent’s complaint. The catering in our parks leaves much 
to be desired and would not be tolerated in any large city on 
the Continent. Why is it that no one seems able to provide 
Jondoners with nicely served meals out-of-doors? Here is 
work for the Brighter London Society to take up.—Ib. 
Spectator.| 


IRON AS A 
MATERIAL 


[To the Editor of the Sevcrxror.] 


CORRUGATED BUILDING 


Sin,—I remember, from personal experience in South Africa 
nearly thirty vears ago, with what relief the eye rested on the 
mall towns of the Transvaal after having been wearied by 
the monotony of the corrugated iron of Natal. Yet the 
construction was similar in all respects, the difference being 
that the Boers, with the comfortable traditions of Holland 
behind them, had coated their iron roofs with red paint. 

In a field Co. Dublin, a well-known firm 
of corrugated-iron manufacturers exhibited for many years 
various types of buildings that could be constructed with 
their material. I imagine that the same enterprising firm 
would be ready to carry out an experiment such as you 
It should be a simple matter to erect temporarily, 
in some central position, two cottages of similar construction, 
leaving one in the galvanized state with which we are too 
familiar, while of the other the walls might be painted in cool 
blive-green and the roof in red of a subdued tone that should 
harmonize as nearly as possible with that of a weathered roof- 
tile. The result would probably go far towards meeting your 
own and your correspondent’s justifiable objection to the 
present inartistic use of this unsightly but useful building 
I am, Sir, &c., 


near Blackrock, 


suggest. 


inaterial. 
F. J. Grisry, 
Lieut.-Colonel, Retired. 
Chéiteau Belmont, Montreux, Switzerland. 
FUND 


LONDON POOR CLERGY HOLIDAY 


[To the Editor of the Srecrator.] 
Sir, May we again ask for the support of your readers on 
behalf of the London Poor Clergy Holiday Fund? In spite 
of the efforts which are being made to secure an adequate 
intome for the clergy the increase already attained still falls 
far short of the increased cost of living. It is therefore not 


Vii 


surprising that the difficulty of securing a holiday would be 
in many cases insuperable, but for those grants in aid which 
this fund exists to supply. Our help is especially needed 
when after a long and costly illness the moment comes for 
that rest and change which is so essential to convalescence, 
and the renewal of health and vigour. 
Last year our grantees numbered 148, and block grants 
were also made to the dioceses of London-over-the-Border. 
We have to depend upon this our sole annual appeal to 
make good the losses in the list of our old supporters. Dona- 
tions, which will be gratefully acknowledged, may be sent 
to the Hon. Treasurer, The Rev. Lewis Gilbertson, St. Martin’s 
Church, Ludgate Hill, E.C. 4.—We are, Sir, &c., 
K. E. Hotmes, Archdeacon of London. 
Henry K. J. Bevan, Archdeacon of Middlesex, 
C. E. Lampert, Archdeacon of Hampstead. 


THE FOUNDLING HOSPITAL SITE 

[To the Editor of the Srecrator.] 
Sir,—Some months ago you had a most delightful article re 
the Foundling Hospital. As an unknown parson’s wife who 
has lived all her life close to the Hospital, I know only too 
well the dire need of this beautiful site for the benefit of the 
crowds of children living round the neighbourhood. 

It could be used during school hours for an open-air school, 
and during play hours as a real playground. It would be a 
ground for Scout and Guide Rallies, for folk dancing—possibly 
in the very hot weather a sleeping ground. 

This is the last chance of saving such a place with its trees 
and grass for our children, and we tremble to think that the 
trees may be cut down and this little oasis handed over to the 
desert of streets. Surely there are some in England enjoying 
gardens of their own who can afford to help us obtain this joy 
for all time for our less fortunate children. 

I appeal to readers of the Spectator to use any influence they 
have to obtain the grounds of the Foundling Hospital as a 
playground in the centre of the largest city in the world.— 
I an, Sir, &c., MArGARET A. BEDFORD, 

St. Andrew's Rectory, Holborn, L..C. 

[We wish our correspondent’s letter might catch the eye of 
some well-disposed millionaire. We can imagine no more 
worth-while act than the gift of the Foundling Hospital site 
to the nation, the greater part of it to be reserved for the use 
We hope the efforts of Mrs. Bedford and her 
Ep. Spectator.] 


of children, 
friends will meet with the success they deserve. 


Poetty 


Sea-Anemone 


Towarps the beach an opelet floats, 
With bright-pink tendrils, drifting free, 
And all the little common shrimps 
Are filled with curiosity ; 


They draw quite close, then dart in fear— 
A crowd’s dull sameness always strives 
To fly from beauty and from power 
As fatal to all common lives! 
The opelet’s arms of cherry-pink 
Round drifting films of weed are curled 
Softer than birds’ feet clasp a branch— 
The gentlest touch in all the world. 


But look, she feels her prey must still 
Escape unless she now can hide ; 

She’s found a tuft of thickset weed 
And softly coaxed herself inside— 


Just like some lovely, dangerous witch 
Retiring far within a wood, 

Where she'll brew charms to rob tle rich 
And freeze up all the poor man’s blood. 


CAMILLA DOYLE, 
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This Week’s Books 


Tue life-work of Sir Jagadis Chunder Bose in connexion 
with the sensitiveness of plants has now been told by himself 
in popular form. This new and inexpensive volume will 
certainly have a large circle of readers who could not master 
his more technical publications on the ascent of sap and 
the nervous system of the mimosa. In Plant Autographs 
(Longmans. 7s. 6d.), which Mr. Aldous Huxley reviews 
this week, there is nothing the non-scientific reader need 
boggle at. It is one of the most fascinating records of 
research we have read for years. 
* * * # 


Will the Deposited Book Restore Order in the Church? By 
the Right Rev. E. A. Knox, D.D. (Price 3d.) We can 
only return the answer No to Bishop Knox’s query, if 
controversialists of utterly opposed views, such as the author 
and Mr. Dark, persist in discovering in the New Use what 
ls not there, and was never meant to be there. We can 
go by one safe rule, and by that only: the expressed mind 
of the two Archbishops that no change of doctrine is intended, 
and the general body of opinion in the Convocations which 
have passed the Alternative Book by majorities which 
included the considered vote of many representative Evan- 
gelical Churchmen. We deplore the issue of unauthorized 
little books of so-called “‘ Catholic’ teaching and devotion 
as much as Dr. Knox does—there is a ghastly passage cited 
on p. 16 of his tract from a booklet, Joy in Heaven, describing 
the pains of purgatory—but Dr. Knox has been a Diocesan 
himself, and when he asks, ‘“* Will the Bishops take action ? ’’ 
it is fair to inquire how he coped in his own diocese with 
the publication or sale of such things, and to deny that they 
in any way interpret the New Use. For the rest, some of 
his quotations from the Royal Commission bear re-reading, 
but it is a pity when he objects to “ illegal lights . . . on the 
Holy Table.”” They were used at the coronation of William 
and Mary, have a long sanction of “ user” behind them, 
were authorized by the Lincoln judgment, and at least not 
jnterfered with by the Judicial Committee on appeal. The 
tract in general raises many old controversies, and does not 
make for peace. 

* * * 

The Light Reading of our Ancestors (Hutchinson. 15s.) 
represents half-a-century of reading on Lord Ernle’s part. 
He has read every novelist in Europe (before 1832 at al] 
events); his zest and his knowledge are prodigious; the 
result is a large and entertaining volume. Only those with 
ample leisure should attempt it, however, for much of it deals 
with the veriest dross. Here is the conclusion: ‘* From the 
Milesian Tales to the Waverley Novels is a period of two 
thousand years. Throughout those twenty centuries one thread 
seems to run, sometimes broken, sometimes indistinct, always 
persistent. It is the gradual perception that life must be 
presented truly, though not as yet in its whole truth.’ We 
would welcome an abridged edition and a companion volume, 
also severely edited, giving us Lord Ernle’s views on the last 
century, for, as he says, more novels that are worth reading 
have been written by living writers than were produced in 
the preceding twenty centuries. 

* # % * 


Mr. R. L. Mégroz has succeeded in a difficult task, that of 
surveying (in Francis Thompson, Faber and Gwyer, 12s. 6d.) 
the whole field of a poct whose imagery is as rich and recondite 
as any in our language save Shakespeare. He quotes Mrs, 
Meynell: “in Francis Thompson the majestic Latin 
word is forged hot on the anvil of the artificer. No old English 
in the making could be readier or closer.” The fine frenzy 
of the “* Corymbus,”’ whose words froth in the veins of autumn, 
the subtleties of perception and the high and secret passion 
of the ** Hound of Heaven,” and that most characteristic and 
magical poem of all—the ‘* Orient Ode *’—are criticized with 
tenderness and truth. Mr. Mégroz has made us find new 
beauties in what we ‘already love, and that is the highest 
function of a critic. We could have read less of comparisons 


with Patmore, Crashaw, or-even Shelley, for we come to praise 
Thompson, not to bury him under a load of comment. 


But 


that is a small matter. We welcome this book, for jt wil 
find new readers for a great poet and many a “ havening 
2 s RS! S- ame mim the J re » fra‘ . 2 
heart in which his verse may “* ancho- the fre;ghtage of jt, 
virgin ore.” 
* * * * 


Mr. Mace is one of the best-known bee-masters in England, 
and his Modern Bee-Keeping (Modern Bee-Keeping, Harlow 
“ssex. 5s.) is a work which will claim the attention of apiarists 
for it is thoroughly practical and up to date, both as to thp 
management of the hives and the marketing of their produce, 
There is much also to interest the general reader, ag {op 
instance the story of a tit that snapped up bees as they left 
the hive, neatly extracted their stings, and ate them wp, 
There is a useful supplement, giving a list of Beekeeper 
Associations. 

* * 8 * 


Two crime books which will probably have a wide public 
are the Trial of Madeleine Smith (** Notable British Trials,” 
William Hodge. 10s. 6d.) and World-Famous Crimes (Bles, 
16s.). The former has the benefit of an introduction by that 
brilliant writer, Miss Tennyson Jesse. She makes the story 
of Madeleine, who was said to have poisoned her lover with 
arsenic, an interesting study of a woman of strong physical pas. 
sion, born in dreary and conventional mid- Victorian surround. 
ings, Mr. Mackenzie, who tells us of Landru, Leopold and Loeb, 
Rasputin, the murder of the Czar and other crimes of great 
horror, writes all too well for his subject. As far as one can 
see his book serves no good purpose. Quite as sensational, 
but utterly different in style and treatment and purpose, is 
Judge Ben Lindsay’s The Revolt of Modern Youth (Boni and 
Liveright. $3.00), which deals with the misdemeanours and 
mistakes of those who have come before the Juvenile Court of 
Denver. This is an important work in many ways and 
deserves a fuller treatment than can be given here. 


* a * a6 


The French theologians now have an opportunity of 
exercising their highly trained minds on Mr. George Moore's 
superbly wrought heresy, The Brook Kerith. It has just been 
translated by Philippe Neel (Solitude du Kerith. G. Gres et 
Cie.) in a most extraordinarily capable way. The peculiar 
unction of Mr. Moore’s prose technique is retained—a feat 
which proves the foundation of his craft to be French in 
essence. Kerith is a powerful book, one of the most profound 
heresies that ever came from this country ; for no modem 
man has ever so subtly allied his temperament to his con- 
victions. Here is a marvelious marriage of the doctrines 
of Mani with Mr. Moore’s own inertia and scepticism—a 
sort of black virtue. The translator is to be congratulated 
on his difficult and laborious achievement. 


ok % * * 


*The Blue-Eyed Maid’ in Southwark, ‘ Rule’s* in Maiden Lane, 
the famous ‘ Kentish Drovers,’ and the * Prospect of Whitby, 
‘ Five Bells and Blade Bone,’ *‘ Grave Maurice ’ and * Bombay 
Grab,’ all in or near Dockland, are a few of the old drinking- 
houses in London described shortly by Mr. H. E. Popham in 
The Guide to London Taverns (Claude Stacey, Ltd. 2s. 6d.). 
From our own limited experience of London taverns this is 
a guide that can be trusted. 


The New Competition 


Tue Editor offers a prize of £5 for the best philosophy of life 
which readers can write on the back of a postcard. We shall 
attempt no definitions nor shall we ask our readers to accept 
any restrictions as to subject or space. No coupons will be 
required and entries may be either on postcards or in letters 
(marked ** Competition ”’) ; the best answers received will be 
published after the close of the competition on Friday, 
June 24th. 

The result of the competition, which closed on May 20th, 
will be published next week, 
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The Soul 


Plant Autographs and their Revelations. By Sir J. C. Bose. 


(Longmans. 7s. 6d.) 


Famiuiarn ideas are taken for granted. They are axioms ; 
they are instruments of thought; they are the well-worn 
channels along which all our thinking naturally runs. To 
shandon long-accepted axioms, to divert our thinking from 
the old into new channels is difficult, is even, when the axioms 
have been accepted too long and the old channels have worn 
themselves too deep, an impossibility. The aged are necessarily 
the most orthodox, 

Notions which clash with our accepted axioms tend to strike 
ys either as outrageous or as absurd. We are outraged if the 
new notions concern our more intimate and human ortho- 
doxies. What we believe about ourselves is sacred ; doctrines 
which fail to harmonize with our beliefs seem immoral or 
sacrilegious, until, in due course, they become the sacred 
eommonplaces of another generation. What we believe about 
the non-human universe is less sacred. Consequently, 
heresies in the non-human sphere are only absurd and comic, 
not wicked. Thus, in its day, Darwinism seemed outrageous ; 
established religion and men’s most cherished beliefs about 


human origins and destinies were affected by the new 
theorv. Non-Euclidean geometries, on the other hand, 
being remote from human interests, seemed merely ab- 


surd. 

Sir J. C. Bose’s researches have led him to theoretical 
conclusions which, in another age, would probably have 
seemed obvious. Our ancestors found no difficulty in believing 
that all objects were alive, or might, at any rate, in certain 
circumstances be What they found hard to 
swallow was the notion that anything was completely dead. 
Our axioms are different from theirs, and what seemed obvious 
When someone tells us that 


animated. 


to them seems absurd to us. 
minerals feel fatigue and that their responses to the outside 
world are affected by poisons and stimulants in exactly the 
same way as are the responses of living organisms, we are 
incredulous ; the thing seems preposterous. Our first reaction 
to an account of Bose’s experiments on metals, of Warburg's 
work on the respiration of charcoal, is an access of scepticism. 
The ideas with which we have been brought up are too strong 
for us. 

And yet, when one comes to think of it, there is nothing 
inherently absurd about the notion that dead matter should 
possess some of the attributes of living matter. Dead stuff 
and living stuff are made of the same constituents, obey the 
same physical laws. And unless we believe that life and con- 
sciousness were suddenly and by a miracle introduced into the 
world from outside, we must logically suppose that the smallest 
particles of inanimate matter hold within themselves the 
potentialities of life and awareness. The lifelike behaviour 
of dead matter ought not to surprise us. It would be much 
more surprising if its behaviour were quite unlifelike. 


It is the same within the world of life. Having been brought 
up with certain ideas, we are astonished, we feel sceptical, 
when Sir J. C. Bose tells us that plants have a nervous system 
similar to that of animals and pulsating tissues corresponding 
tothe heart. And yet, after all, there is nothing to be amazed 
at in the discovery that different kinds of organisms solve the 
same vital problems in the same sort of way. Animals and 
plants have evolved widely different methods of nutrition ; 
but they have solved the problem of reproduction in funda- 
mentally the same way. Both are faced with the problems 
of transferring vital fluids and sending signals from one part 
These problems may be solved 
in the same way, or they may not. Sir J. C. Bose tells us 
that they have been solved in the same way. There is no 
a priori reason for being sceptical. One must examine his 
evidence. 


of the organism to another. 


That Bose’s conclusions have not been long anticipated is 
due to technical difficulties which he has overcome. The 
movements of plants are in most cases too small to be detected 
with the naked eye or even with the microscope. Bose has 
invented a number of extremely ingenious and delicate 


of Plants 


machines, with the aid of which the plant's infinitesimal move- 
ments can be visibly recorded. Thus, the existence of the 
plant’s * heart ” has been demonstrated by direct mechanical 
methods and again by electrical methods. By means of the 
latter he has been able to localize the “ heart *—in other 
words, to show precisely which is the layer of tissue that pul- 
sates. The activity of this pulsating tissue can be heightened 
by stimulants, depressed by narcotics and completely arrested 
by poisons. I shali never forget, at the Bose Institute in 
Calcutta, the really horrifying spectacle of a plant being 
murdered by an overdose of chloroform. Every phase of the 
death struggle was recorded by the moving needle—the 
momentary stimulation, the depression, the irregular spas- 
modic beatings of the ‘heart,’ the final spasm and then 
complete inactivity, death. That something does pulsate 
inside a plant there is no question. It remains to be decided 
whether this layer of throbbing tissue fulfils the function of a 
heart. Sir J. C. Bose is of opinion that it does and that the 
rise of sap in trees (hitherto never adequately explained) 
is due to the action of the pulsating tissue—aided, no doubt, 
by the suction exercised by the leaves and to some extent by 
osmosis. I am quite incompetent to-say whether he is right 
If it is a heart, then it is a surprisingly feeble one ; 
for its systole and diastole are measured in millionths of an 
inch. One wonders how such delicate pumping can be 
effective. 


or wrong. 


By means of his apparatus, Bose has shown that all plants 
are sensitive and respond to stimuli, though in a vastly less 
striking fashion than do the mimosas and other recognized 
Sensitive Plants. The responses of the ordinary plant have 
to be enormously magnified before they ean be detected. 
The question arises how stimuli are transferred from one part 
of the plant to another. Bose claims to have discovered 
something closely corresponding to the nervous system of the 
lower animals, 

There are many other matters of interest in this book. The 
chapters on plant growth (which Bose has measured, second by 
second, with a machine capable of magnifying a movement 
by literally millions of times) are particularly fascinating. 
One is astonished by the promptitude and completeness with 
which living vegetable matter responds to the minutest 
changes in the environment. The finer the perceiving instru- 
ment, the more amazing is the thing perceived found to be. 
Bose has given us new eyes to look at the world of living 
things ; we owe him a debt of gratitude. 


Aupous Hvux.ey. 
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Think what's in the Pump. 
4 yr 
Choose the one that gives you 
all-purpose Petrol. 
OME pumps give you a “one-purpose” motor spirit. 
One petrol, for instance, will make your car start easily. 
Another will give you plenty of power and so prevent 
knocking. A third will keep your engine clean. 
The sealed Shell pump gives you an all-purpose petrol— 
scientifically blended to do all these things—to have every 
virtue a motor spirit should have. So it is called “ well- 
balanced.” 
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The Old Poor Law ; 


English Local Government : 
Part I, The Old Poor Law. 
(Longmans. 21s.) 


English Poor Law History : 
ty Sidney and Beatrice Webb. 


Ir is impossible to write a review of a new volume by Mr. and 
Mrs. Sidney Webb without beginning with praise of the 
monumental industry which they have bestowed upon their 
history of local government. Although this preliminary 
salute has become a pleasant but necessary convention, it is 
none the less sincere. That which authority, working through 
official bodies, ought to have done, has been done and done 
handsomely by Mr. and Mrs. Webb. Thus the’ Socialists, 
in this case, give us a noble example of voluntaryism. So 


far as we know, the Shropshire County Council is the only 


Council which has drawn up even an inventory of parish 
records. We have often wondered that the Church has not 


taken upon hevself to edit a great many more of the parish 


records. Even the inventories of Church ornaments and plate 
are not too accessible to the historian. 

As everybody knows, Mr. and Mrs. Sidney Webb have 
undertaken a systematic analysis of the whole local govern- 
ment of England and Wales from the seventeenth to the 
twentieth centuries, together with a summary of the earlier 
history. They have drawn upon the unpublished records of 
the justices, the vestries and parish officers, the manorial 
courts and municipal corporations, Courts of Sewers, Turnpike 
Trusts and so forth. ‘The history of the Poor Law fits into this 
series and the volume before us is Part I of English Poor Law 
History. This first part deals with the Old Poor Law, that 
is to say, with the relief of the poor as it was practised before 
the great reforms of 1834. 

Throughout the Middle Ages the responsibility for relieving 
destitution was accepted everywhere by the Church. There 
is a legend that Pope Gregory charged Augustine to insist in 
England on a tripartite division of the tithe. Whether the 
legend be true or not, an ordinance is found ascribed in the 
eighth century to Egbert, Archbishop of York, that one-third 
of the divided tithe was to go to the poor and to strangers. 
This seems to have been an excessive amount, and it may be 
presumed that so indiscriminating an allocation defeated 
itself. By the twelfth century tithe had evidently ceased to 
supply any appreciable amount towards poor relief. 

When the Church was the only distributor of relief it was 
natural that the parish should become the unit of organization. 
The parochial system of relief was what distinguished English 
poor relief from poor relief throughout the Continent of 
Europe. The “ Church Stock” out of which relief was paid 
was a financial fund replenished from various sources, but 
as the name suggests it was originally composed of agricultural 
stock. Thus, in the parish of Wootton, in Hampshire, it is 
recorded that within one year (1559) there were ten gifts of 
sheep for the Church Stock. Sometimes it was commanded 
that each farmer should find the “ eatage ” for one member 
of the flock. 

Among the expedients for maintaining the relief fund none 
is more famous than the Church Ales. On certain days the 
whole village would assemble for merry-making and ale- 
drinking. ‘The profits went to the fund. These “ jollies ” 
were the equivalent of the modern bazaar or garden-féte. 
Their defect was that the most generou: contributor to the 
poor was, of course, the heaviest drinker. It is not surprising 
that Puritanism frowned upon them. As Philip Stubbs wrote 
ironically in 1585, ** He that sittest the closest to it [the table] 
and spends the most at it, is counted the godliest man of ali 
the rest.” 

The suppression of the Ales and such like expedients led 
gradually to the levying of regular rates for poor relief. It is 
an interesting fact that in the sixteenth century the Church 
reformers, not only in England, but throughout a large part 
of Kurope, were as intent upon social reorganization as upon 
purging the doetrires of the Church. There was a ferment 
of moral and intellectual endeavour, and it must be understood 
that English attempts to introduce order into the relief of the 
poor were only part of a wide process. Luther and Zwingli 
led the way on the Continent, but England owes most to Juan 
Luis Vives, a Spaniard, who was brought to England by 
Ifenry VIII. 


———_____ 
<< 


It would be amusing if it were not saddening to note that 

the problems of the sixteenth, seventeenth and cighteenth 
centuries were very much the problems of to-day. They 
was the regular complaint that there was bound to be destity. 
tion so long as wages remained * too high” ; and there was 
the problem of those who would not work—who preferred the 
equivalent of the “ dole.” When Sir Humphrey Mackwort) 
brought in a Bill in 1704 (founded more or less on the thinking 
of Locke) to start a national joint stock company with the 
double - object of “ setting the unemployed on work” anq 
paying dividends to the shareholders, the Bill was killed dead 
by a pamphlet from the author of Robinson Crusoe. 
* This, however, is anticipating. Mr. and Mrs. Webb first 
take us through the experiments of the Privy Council's adminis. 
trative hierarchy, which preceded the Civil War. The Civil 
War caused a temporary suspension of all ordered Poor Lay 
work, and the administrative hierarchy could not be restored, 
Then we are taken to the curious Suffolk and Norfolk experi: 
ments of Incorporated Guardians. Readers of Crabbe will 
remember his denunciation of the Work House under that 
system. Outside these counties the relief of destitution wag 
earried on as usual by the churchwardens and overseers under 
the justices. 

Among all the strange experiments which were tried before 
the great inquiry of 1832, the most disastrous was the practice 
of rate-aided wages. Scarcely an employer could be found 
to pay a reasonable wage while he knew that whatever he 
paid would have the necessary amount added to it out of the 
rates. Again, schemes for organizing the labour of the 
unemployed in such a way as to show a profit invariably 
failed. ‘That was not surprising in an age which knew nothing 
of regular auditing. For a century and three-quarters reforms 
seemed to move to the right and to the left, but hardly ever 
forwards. From the end of the Civil War till 1832 the 
problems of the Poor Law remained unsolved. 

The monumental method of Mr. and Mrs. Webb has its 
dangers. ‘They do so much quarrying that they sometimes 
do not sufliciently. carve the stone they have extracted. The 
recurrent phrase “as we described” proves the presence ofa 
repetition which is not always carefully designed or happy. 
One would hardly trouble to mention this in the ease of writers 
who had not Mr. and Mrs. Webb's gift of conciseness and sly 
humour. We are so grateful for the information provided in 
this volume that we have hardly been conscious of any bias, 
but now and then there certainly is bias, as, for example, when 
the whole peried is summed up in the phrase, ‘* Charity in the 
grip of serfdom.” What the authors call serfdom was fre- 
quently produced by the attempt to save human beings from 
what puts them in the very worst condition of serfdom--the 
loss of character with consequent demoralization. 


The Tragedy of Kingship 


The Tragedie of King Lear. 
Barker. 


Introduction by H. Granville 
(Benn, The Players’ Shakespeare. £4 4s. net.) 
CuarLeES Lams considered that Lear could never be acted, 
and Hazlitt agreed with him. In the main they were criti- 
cizing the stage and pointing to its limitations. It is hard to 
cramp the broad moods of nature into those few square yards. 
Storms on the stage too often leave the audience uneasy. 
They feel that the representation is unequal to reality; of 
else, if much pains have been taken for their benefit, they are 
distracted by the ingenuity of the mechanism. 

But there is more to it than this. A dramatically strong 
play can overcome any convention of its production. Lear, 
in short, should be able to “ ride the whirlwind and direct the 
storm.” Lamb stumbles when he tries to express his under- 
lying criticism. ‘“ The greatness of Lear is not in corporal 
dimensions, but in intellectual,’ he states. ‘“ On the stage 
we see nothing but corporal infirmities and weakness, the 
impotence of rage ; while we read it, we see not Lear but we 
are Lear.” This is an argument that could be used of any 
great play, a mere rationalization of his feelings. * The 
greatness of Prometheus is not in corporal dimensions, but 
in intellectual.” ** The greatness of Hamlet is not in corporal 
dimensions, but in intellectual.” No, there is some defect in 
the play that Lamb is unwilling to allow; there is some 
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“A HOPEFUL SIGN OF 
NATIONAL STABILITY” 


The Rt. Hon. Stanley Baldwin, M.P. 


The above is an extract from a letter from the 
Prime Minister, the immediate context of which 
reads as follows :— 


“ This tendency towards house-ownership 
is a noteworthy feature of post-war 
housing progress, and is a hopeful sign of 
national stability. The work and aims of 
the Building Societies will commend them- 
selves to all thinking peopie.”’ 


Mr. Baldwin’s concluding statement is particularly 
appropriate to the Abbey Road Society, which 
occupies the proud position of being the largest 
London Building Society. Its funds exceed 
£6,000,000, and its total membership exceeds 
60,000 


In order effectively to cope with its ever-increasing 
work the Society has just completed the erectioa 
of new Head Offices, which will be known as 
Abbey House; a model building replete with every 
office convenience, combining the dignity appro- 
priate to a Bank with the homeliness equally 
appropriate to a Building Socie It occupies 
one of the most accessible positions in the great 
metropolis—immediately opposite Baker Street 
Tube Station. Every London terminus is connected 
by Underground Railway—and there are ample 
bus facilities—to the very door of Abbey Housz. 


The formal opening of the new premises 
will take place on Thursday, June 2nd, 
by the Minister of Health, the 
Rr. Hon. NEVILLE CHAMBERLAIN, M.P. 


‘ABBEY 
ROAD 


Permanent 
BUILDING SOCIETY 


HAROLD BELLMAN =- GENERAL MANAGER 





A booklet telling of the growth of the Abbey 
Road Society and giving full details of the 
facilities it affords for profitable investment 
will be sent post free on request. 
Present Head Office: 


16 FINCHLEY ROAD, N.W.38 
City Office: 145 MOORGATE, E.C.2 


And at BEDFORD, 81L.ACKPOOL, BRISTOL, COVENTRY, COLDIRs GREEN, 
LUTON, MANCHESTER, NORWICH, PLYMOUTH, READING, SOUTHEND-ON- 
SEA, WATFORD, EIC. 
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Faber & Gwyer 


Sussex Pilgrimages 
kR. THURSTON HOPKINS, 

Author of “The Kipling Country,” “Thomas Hardy's 
Dorset,” “ Sussex Landmarks,” etc. 

“Every lover of Sussex will, of course, buy and read 
and keep Mr. Thurston Hopkins’ accvunt of his pil- 
grimages.”—The Tatler. 

“ Should find a place on the shelves of all lovers of the 
South Downs.”"—New Statesman. 


Demy 8vo 12s. 6d. net. 


Interpreters of Nature 
By SIR GEORGE NEWMAN, 
RiB.. SLD.. Hon D.C... etc., 
Chief Medical Officer, Ministry ef Health. 
“ . . the graceful learning and the charm of the 
entire work.”=—The Times. 
“These excellent papers. ... There is a noble warmth 
in Sir George’s estimates.”—Daily News. 
“Will interest a large number of people.”—Daily Mail, 


Demy 8vo., + 12s. 6d, 


Between Thames and Chilterns: 


Being Literary and Historical Studies of the Country 
of Milton, Penn, Gray, Burke and the Disraelis. 
By E. S. ROSCOE. 

With a Map and many Illustrations. 

“This accurate and well-written little survey.” 
—Times Litt. Supp. 
“Between Thames and Chilterns,’ both because of his 
casy, pleasant style and the subject which he treats, is 
sure to mect with a wide and appreciative public.” 
—The Bookman, 


Fecap. 8vo. 5s. neh. 


The 


Modern Movement in Art 
R. H. WILENSKL. 


“ Advanced and challenging, it is at the same time 
acute and definite, with one of the best sets of illustrations 
explanatory of ‘the movement’ that have been recently 
brought between covers. ‘They range from Verrochio to 
Picasso.” —The Observer. 


Demy 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 


A Defence of Conservatism 
A Further Text-Book for Tories. 
ANTHONY M. LUDOVICL. 


“.. Mr. Ludovici... has produced a work which 
can be heartily recommended, but it is by no means easy 
to appraise. He has many sensible things to say on legis- 
lation in connection with insurance, food and _ health. 
These and the earlier chapters make his book one that 
should be widely read.” 

—Sir Geoffrey Butler in Tie Sunday Times. 


Demy S8vo. 12s. 6d. eet. 


. 
The White Hen 
PETER TRAILL. 
“It is a novel which enhances the growing reputation 
of the writer.”"—The Field. 

. a good book. It holds you when once you plunge 
into it, and at the end lets you go a wiser if not a better 
man.”—The Outlook, 
Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


24 RUSSELL SQUARE, LONDON, W.C. 1. 
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deficiency that is revealed when we see it embodied before us, 
even if we lack the imagination to feel it as we read. 

And by chance Lear has been subjected to the severest 
acutest criticism that a play has ever met with. It was 


and se 

Lear that Tolstoy chose to anatomize and ridicule, when he 
- . 

made his famous attack upon Shakespeare’s reputation as an 
é 


artist. He retells the story mercilessly. There is no trace 
of sympathy in his criticism. We know how absurd anyone 
and anything may be made to look when viewed in a clear and 
hostile light. ‘There seems to be nothing left of Lear when 
Tolstoy has finished with it; and, if we feel revengeful for 
jost illusions, we can only say, “* And what would be left of 
you, Count Tolstoy, if you suffered the same treatment ? ” 

* The gravamen of the charge is this: King Lear is a monstct 
of vanity, Cordelia is a monster of obstinacy, and Shakespeare 
(oes not seem to realize their monstrosity. He makes a 
Conflict of Fates out of two idiocies of self-centred stubborn- 
ness; he neither sees the unutterable sad ignorance, the petty 
stupidity, of his hero and heroine nor takes steps to provide a 
solution. There is no matter for a tragedy here; there is 
matter, rather, for gentle. kindly and firm advice from a 
friend of the family. Lear gives away his kingdom, certainly ; 
but what an incredible amount of repayment he demands ! 
Cordelia does all that a self-righteous conscience prompts her 
to: but how incapable she shows herself of true generosity ! 

This is the problem that rises before producers of King Lear. 
Somehow, by their presentation, they must outwit Shake- 
speare himself. They must steal from us the least suspicion 
that Lear and Cordelia were getting no more than they 
deserved. Mr. Granville Barker is the greatest of our modern 
English preducers. He is the freshest and most intuitive of 
modern critics of Shakespeare. It is always of the utmost 
instruction to see him feeling his way towards the most effective 
and natural conception of character in Shakespeare’s plays. 
He begins with the excellent humility of believing that, if 
there is a difficulty in interpreting Shakespeare, then we are 
in the wrong and Shakespeare is in the right : further reflection 
and clearer imagination will prove to us the universal greatness 
of Shakespeare. 

His proposal for the solution of this radical problem in King 
lear is a stress placed upon Lear’s kingship. The more 
dignity and authority Lear carries with him, the more we shall 
feel a real and affecting conflict between King and man, The 
play gives material in plenty for this interpretation. Only 
the character of Cordelia herself crops up awkwardly and 
demands a still greater effort of sympathy. 

Mr. Paul Nash’s settings for the play are perfunctory ; he 
seems to have been content to display his repertory of technical 
tricks, without making new efforts. But Mr. Granville Barker's 
preface is a worthy addition to his previous work. The 
publication of The Players’ Shakespeare is a great enterprise. 
We have already referred in the Spectator to the magnificence 
of these volumes. Each one must make an_ irresistible 
appeal to the collector of fine editions. Yet there are few 
people who can afford to buy the whole of Shakespeare’s 
works at four guineas a play ; and it would be a pity if the use 
of these volumes were to be confined to the collector. We 
very much hope that when The Players’ Shakespeare is com- 
pleted, Mr. Barker's prefaces will be collected and published 
ina comparatively cheap edition. In this way the critic and 
the producer could both have at their elbows the most dis- 
criminating Shakespearean interpretations of our time. 

ALAN Porter. 


An Anglo-Catholic on the New 
Prayer Book 


The Prayer Book: What it is, and What it may be. By 
Sidney Dark. (Skeffington and Son, Ltd. 2s. 6d.) 
Tuts little book, with its slightly ambiguous sub-title, presents 
us with a summary of the salient features of the Alternative 
Services contained in the Deposited Book, as finally passed 
by the Convocations. The wording of this Deposited Book 
differs, in a few important particulars, from the Composite 
Book’s rubrics ; it is as well to make this clear, for already 
some slight confusion has occurred between the earlier form 
of February 7th, and the later draft of March 22nd. Mr, 





Dark rightly takes the latter as his text, and (we quote him), 
* I criticize from a definite point of view, and have estimated 
the proposed Alternatives as they affect that large party in 
the Church of England . . . which is generally cslled Anglo- 
Catholic.” The advantage of “ constant consultation with 
men of learning and authority,” and Mr. Dark’s well-known 
position and work, make his pages something of a manifesto, 
and as such we propose to consider them. 

The work, he tells us, had to be done hurriedly. That is 
plain from the misprints, ‘* 1827,” ‘** St. Prita,’’ ** St. Lucien,” 
* St. Evertius,” on p. 29, “ placet”’ for ‘“* place” on p. 45, 
and, we suppose, ‘ affecting’ instead of “‘ effecting” in a 
quotation from the Church Times on p. 53. But the work has 
not been done so hurriedly as to prevent several serious issues 
being deliberately raised in the way of interpretation. Before 
we draw attention to these, let us make our own position plain, 
It is that, whatever Parliament may now decide, the approval 
of the Convocations has given the New Use such sanction that 
it must inevitably possess unique authority in the minds of 
Churehmen. Thanks to its many additions and enrichments, 
expressed with rare liturgical grace, it is to be welcomed for 
its own sake ; and, whatever be the opinions as to the policy 
of Alternative Canons, the die is now cast. For the sake of 
order and of peace, the New Use must be furthered and 
encouraged by all legitimate means. 

Now we do not think that Mr. Dark, any more than Evan. 
gelicals who follow Bishop Knox, is with us in this. But it is 
in no open opposition to the Book that we are bound to combat 
his summary. Rather, it is the perilous introduction of certain 
interpretations which, we feel sure, the Bishops never for a 
moment meant to make possible. For let us try to take a 
statesmanlike view of the Church of England at the present 
crisis. There are parties and parties—why seek to blind our- 
selves to the fact? A most delicate poise has been achieved 
by the acceptance of this Book as a synthesis, not a mere 
via media, on the part of many who, not by training and 
tradition seeing eye to eye, yet pray and work for the peace of 
Jerusalem. This condition of poise may well be stabilized 
into a real and lasting ‘* peace of the Church.” But on certain 
conditions. And they are the conditions of our own warm 
approval and support of the New Use. For we cannot forget 
the many who do not love change, the many again who have 
yielded to the uttermost where conscience and convictions 
were concerned, so that the labour of twenty-five years might 
not be in vain, and the Church have to own itself a mere arena 
of warring parties. But they have yielded on the under- 
standing that finality in the declaration of doctrine and 
doctrinal use is now attained, and that a real enforcement of 
order will ensue. 

What, then, do we find in Mr. Dark’s book? As regards 
finality, he quotes the Bishop of Winchester as suggesting that 
the * Alternative need only be experimental, and that afte1 
five years the whole matter might be reconsi.lered” (how, 
and under what sanctions, we fail to understand). And he 
adds, *‘ As a matter of fact, nothing is final, as what one 
generation creates, the next may destroy.” With regard ta 
order, he announces that * there will exist in the Church of 
England, not only two authorized Orders of Services, but an 
almost unlimited number .. . an endless varicty.” Yet it is 
in the matter of interpretation that his exposition is most 
dangerous. 

He uses the term ‘“‘ the Mass” freely throughout ; this, 
of course, we are accustomed to, though how far the term is 
endorsed by authority and by the English Church in general 
is quite another matter. He finds that the third Rubric, 
forbidding a Celebration “unless there be a convenient 
number to communicate with the Priest,’ will mean, ‘if it 
be enforced, that at the Sunday morning High Mass at least 
one communicant must be persuaded to fast until one o’clock,” 
and that * the priest’s private Masses will be illegal unless 
the server will fast and make his communion.” ‘The phrases 
employed, the facts revealed, seem to show an absolute gulf 
between Anglo-Catholic practice and the Bishops’ knowledge 
and intentions. Again, if anything can be made clear by 
words, we should have thought that the new Rubrics 
authorising Reservation distinctly enjoin an Aumbry. Mr. 
Dark adds * or Tabernacle,’ writes of ‘“* Communion from the 
Tabernacle,’ and finally deduces that, ‘‘ where tabernacles are 
already authorized, their use may be continued.” It is not 
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surprising, after this, to learn that the Bishops * cannot 
enforce their general ban on Devotions unless they boldly 
denounce Benediction and Exposition as idolatrous. And 
they cannot do this while publishing’ the New Communion 
Office. 

In the Commemoration of the Faithful Departed there is, 

we are assured, “an unmistakeable reference to purgatorial 
cleansing.” Now we are not concerned to challenge the quite 
legitimate theological meaning which may underlie such a 
phrase ; our point is that the phrase itself has become entangled 
in the English mind with conceptions of Indulgences and 
Pardons, that it is perfectly plain that such conceptions are 
not to be uprooted, and that it is the height of unwisdom to 
advance expressions of this sert, we suppose of set purpose, 
as indicative of Anglo-Catholic thought. 

We venture to plead for more than mere wisdom. We are 
certain that, to his own apprehension, Mr. Dark is making the 
best of a Use of which the Canon, Services and Rubrics do not in 
several particulars meet the ideals of his school of thought. 
And we grant that there are doubtful points, as in the Epiklesis, 
over which theologians may well differ yet. We wish, in 
fact, that an authorized Latin translation could be issued to 
throw light on at least one of these, the expression, ** with 
Thy Holy and Life-giving Spirit.” But this is not to the present 
purpose. The objections we have made to Mr. Dark’s glosses 
are based on their partisan attempts to import ideas, doctrines 
and practices into the Alternative Use of which its compilers 
never conceived, nay, which they have endeavoured to 
counteract. If such interpretations were allowed to go 
unchallenged, the prospects of the New Book would be 
gravely compromised. 


Comradeship 


By Hamilton Fyfe. (Parsons. 


The Religion of an Optimist. 
10s. Gd.) 


©“ Tir Lamb, the Lamb, the Bleeding Lamb, Glory to the 
Bleeding Lamb *’-—so runs part of a Salvation Army hymn, 
and it is against ** such sacrificial horrors of ancient and 
savage theogony ”’ that Mr. Fyfe lifts up his voice. Let not 
the orthodox and conventionally pious believe on that account 
that Mr. lyfe is blasphemer or atheist. He is not that, he is 
very far from that: through everything he writes runs a 
strain of believing faith in the simple Christian ethic—he 
basks in the sunshine of hope irradiated by all that Christ 
taught, and the prevailing note in his book is its strong 
sincerity. 

True it is that much of what he writes will shock and irritate 
the conventional and the respectable, but it is sometimes 
good that such should be violently jolted and irritated, just 
aus we have it on the authority of David Harum that “a 
reasonable amount of fleas is good for a dog, keeps him from 
brooding on being a dog.’ Let us then regard Mr. I’vfe as a 
flea on the hide of society, and consider, at short length, 
and with the minimum of comment, the method of, and the 
grounds for, his irritation. 

First of all he arraigns what he calls ** the mumbo-jumbo 
of organized Christianity,’ which, thanks ‘** to the misty neo- 
Platonism of St. Paul,” has devitalized the real teaching of 
Christ, and has made of it but a profession divorced from 
practice. As such it has, he considers, lost its grip on humanity, 
which asks for a faith that shall supply a working principle 
for social life. Man indeed hungers for a religion, something 
more than a philosophical or supernatural concept, which 
shall be to him a tie to link him to his fellow-creatures. Science 
cannot supply this, nor Art, which has become severed from 
life. Real Christianity, a religion of social duty based on 
the teaching of Christ, has never been tried either by indi- 
viduals in the mass or by nations, and so very much individual 
effort has been wasted by professing Christians in the saving 
of their own souls without regard to their relations to others. 
Let us then try Christianity in action, let us try the Golden 
Rule which Jesus gave us that we should do as we would be 
done by. In this new faith (if it be new) ** there must be no 
theology, none of the dogmas picked off the serap-heap of 
Ilebrew and Greek ideas.” Much less is it to represent * the 


tastes and prejudices of the English gentleman,” which is the 


et 


ideal of the Anglican Church as defined by Dean Inge, but it 
is to be a religion of Comradeship (Caritas), nation-wide ang 
world-wide, which shall illustrate the words of Spinoza (next 
to Jesus the greatest teacher the world has produced), whea 
he said that “* the only unmistakable tokens of the true Catholig 
faith and the true fruits of the Holy Spirit are Justice and 
Comradeship.” 

Comradeship, then, and a greater simplicity in life—« one 
standard of life for all *—this is the message which Mr. Fyfe 
has to deliver. It would be easy enough to sneer at his gospel 
and point out that he never indicates any practical means of 
bringing it to pass. It would be casy enough to reflect on his 
many inconsistencies, as when he tells us that he is no “ great 
believer in organization” (p. 139), and yet looks forward to 
the day when State Management will become “ very much 
enlarged ” (p. 182) ; or when on one page he informs us that 
in America there is “a more genuine sentiment of national 
comradeship ’ than in Europe, and on another that “ the 
divisions of society in America have become more marked 
than they are in England.” There is also too much vague 
writing like ‘‘ What the world needs badly is a religion based 
on a sound knowledge of human nature.” But surely no one 
will venture to impugn the attitude of a man who asks us to 
practise a religion which calls for ‘ behaviour instead of 
belief.” Is there not prevalent to-day a tendency to confess 
despairingly with Clough that :— 

** This world is very odd, we see ; 
We cannot comprehend it ; 
But on one thing we all agree, 
God won't and we can’t mend it, 
Being common-sense, it can’t be sin 
To take it as we find it — 
The pleasure, to take pleasure in, 
The pain, try not to mind it” ? 
Against such an ignoble view Mr. Fyfe has sct up a nobly 
resistive ideal. 


Mexico Unvisited 


Mexican Architecture of the Vice-Regal Period. By Walter 
H. Kilham. (Longmans. 2Is.) 
It is one of the most fallacious of all the platitudes to say 
that the speed and ease of motor transport has made the 
world a small place. On the contrary it has made it immensely 
larger. The world of the mediaeval travellers was simply 
Western Europe and Asia Minor, a little patch of light 
surrounded by a great blackness. By mule and packhorse 
most places could be visited. ‘To-day we know too much about 
too many peoples. There is no trivial tribe of savages in the 
Marquesas or in Malay on which the British Museum could 
not supply its tomes and its monographs. <A _ bright even 
light shines everywhere ; there is neither mystery nor magic left. 

But perhaps it is this very fact which lends a wistful charm 
to the consideration of lands and nations of which we know 
little and scarcely hope to visit. At any rate Mr. Kilham’s 
new book is full of charm and interest. More than half of it 
consists in an admirable array of photographs, tempting one 
to dream gently as one turns through these pages of sun- 
soaked patios, exotic domes and deep-shadowed cathedrals, 

Mr. Kilham reads the history of Mexico in her stones and 
traces the grand voleanic, cruel energy of conquering Spain 
in the early buildings, half churches, half fortresses, which 
were built by the immediate followers of Cortez. The whole 
story of the three great centuries of the Viceregal period, when 
Mexico was perhaps the greatest and richest colony in the 
world, may be seen in the buildings here illustrated. 

And the author’s style is even better than his pictures. 
He is an enthusiast and he infects us with his zeal. How 
intriguing to a reader “ long in cities pent” is this description of 
the general tenor of Mexican life :— 

“ The gentle traffic of patient donkeys and sandal-footed Indians 
flows noiselessly along the cobbled country roads and down tho 
cool colonnades of the cities. Above the time-stained garden 
walls rise straight, dark cypresses and rustling eucalyptus. The 
domes and towers of the village church, massive and eternal, 
look down into courts gay with roses and bougainvillea, watered 
by plashing fountains and soothed by the gurgle of covered streams. 
Across the maize comes the soft chime of distant vespers. 

“Pink and orange walls, grated windows, palms and cactus, 
proves and pulque, snowy volcanoes against an ultramarine sky.” 
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LANGUAGE LEARNING 
SIMPLIFIED. 


How to Learn French, Spanish, German or 
Italian in a Few Months. 











Everyone can now learn a Foreign Language by the 
new Pelman plan. 

Even those who couldn’t get on with languages at 
school can learn French, German, Italian or Spanish in 
a few months by this remarkable method. 

The Pelman method enables you to take up a book 
rinted in a Foreign Language, and not containing a word 
of English, and to read it through without the slightest 
difficulty. 

It sounds almost impossible; yet it is perfectly true, 
as you will discover for yourself when you take the first 
lesson. 

By this new method you learn French in French, 
German in German, Italian in Italian, and Spanish in 
Spanish. Not a word of English is used, yet the whole 
method is so simple and ingenious that even a child can 
understand it. 

Another feature of this method is that it avoids the 
usual grammatical difficulties which so often dishearten 
those who are trying to learn a language. Instead of 
being confronted at the outset with pages and pages of 
dull and dreary rules and exceptions you are introduced 
to the language straight away, and you pick up the 
grammar almost unconsciously as you go along. 

Thirdly, there are no vocabularies to be learnt by 
heart. You learn the words you need by using them 


and in such a way that they stay in your mind without | 


effort. 

Everyone who has learnt a Foreign Language by this 
plan is delighted with the ease and simplicity of the new 
method and the rapid way in which it enables you to 
acquire a thoroughly practical mastery of a foreign 
tongue. Here are a few examples :— 


“Your Course is simply splendid. Nobody with 
average intelligence could fail to understand it. I 
shall have much pleasure in recommending it to my 
friends who wish to take up French. It is a unique 
system. The further one goes the more interesting 


it becomes.” (J. 386) 


“I have found the (Spanish) Course extremely 
interesting and helpful. It may interest you to know 
that I am able to do the Spanish ‘ Cross-word’ 
puzzles which appear in the local newspapers.” 


(S.G. 249) 


“I am highly delighted with the (German) Course. 
By this method the study of a language becomes a 
pleasure instead of a toil. I heartily recommend the 
Pelman methed to all who wish to study Foreign 
Languages.” (G.W. 166) 


“Il am more than satisfied with the progress I have 
made in Italian. Your method of teaching is wonder- 
fully simple, and I have really enjoyed the effort 
Necessary to get hold of the language. Thank you 


for the careful way in which my work sheets have 
been corrected.” 


(1.C. 106) 

The new Pelman 
method of learning 
French, German, 
Italian, and Spanish, 
is explained in four 
little books (one foi 
each language). 





You can have a free copy of any one of these books by writing 
for it to-day to the Pelman Institute (Languages 


Dept.), | 








THE ARMCHAIR LOUNGE 


HIS Armchair lounge is Heal’s 

new idea of comfort. What 
appears to be an orthodox armchair 
may be converted into a delightful 
floor lounge by simply opening out 
the seat. Thus one may recline at 
full length on deep-sprung, well- 
stuffed cushions, or sit at ease in 
the usual manner in a_ superbly 
upholstered Heal armchair—what a 
luxury at so small a cost! The 
folding cushion, which may be used 
for floor or lawn, is another admirable 
“ Heal notion. 



















Luxurious Armchair Lounge 
Smaller models from .. 415 0 
Folding Floor Cushion . 4 
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96, Pelman House, Bloomsbury Street, London, W.C. 1. State | 
which one of the four books you want, and it will be sent you 


y return, gratis and post free. 
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Just Published. 


THE SEVEN AGES OF VENICE 





By C. MARSHALL SMITH. 
Freely Illustrated. Den 8vo. 10s. Gd. net. 
The aim of this volume is to throw upon the sereen of the printed 
page such a succession of pictures as will enuble the reader to 
visualize the whole drama of Venice in romantic but historically 
accurate perspective, 
Just Published, 
ALMA ROMA 
A TRAVELLER COMPANI( TO ROME, 
By ALBERT G. MACKINNON, M.A. 
Author of ‘‘ Things Seen in Rome,” ‘‘ Malia, the Nurse of il 
Mediterranean,” &< Freely Illustrated and supplied with large 
Plan of Rome. Crown Svo. 6s. net. 
THE CASKET LIBRARY OF ENGLISH 
LITERATUR 
A unique Library of En: Ny und Poetry, beautifully pr 
duced. Small crown &vyo. Cloth, gilt top, in artistic wrappers. 
2s. 6d. net per volume. 
A FIRST CLIMPSE OF GREAT MUSIC 
Being a few svggestions and gene isations comp.led for the use of 
the ‘plain man.” By J. H. ELLIOT. Crown Sve, Cloth extra, 


gilt top. 3s, Gd. net, 


THE LARGE-TYPE CONCISE ENGLISH 
DICTIONARY 


Concise Dictionary, beaut 
With many usefal addends. 


7s. 6d. net. 


A re-set and amplified edition of The 

iully printed and beautifully clear 

908 three-column pages. p 4to, cloth oards, 
.n 


Roxburghe, 12s. 6d norecco, 188. net 


THE “ WALLCT ” LIBRARY OF ENGLISH 
PROSE — 


A selection of masterpieces in belles lettres 
convenience ot size, lightness, good type, and | 
With portrait frontispiece and « wrapper in « 


Cloth binding. 1s, 6d, net each. 
Beautiful prospectuses post free on application. 
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SHAKESPEARE HEAD LIMITED EDITIONS 
NEW ANNOUNCEMENT 


DEFOE 


14 Volumes. 
7s. 6d. net each. 


@ Order now at Published 
Price. 





S TERNE. 7 wols., 7s. 6d. net each. 


Edition sold out—apply to Booksellers. 


F IELDING. 10 wols., 7s. 6d. net cach. 


Edition sold out—apply to Booksellers. 


SMOLLETT. 11 wols., 7s. 6d. net each. 
I 


idition sold out—apply to Booksellers. 


FROISSARTS CRONYCLES 
BERNERS’ TRANSLATION : PYNSON’S TEXT 
éirms hand-coloured. 8 vols. 25 guineas net. 

Edition sold out—apply to Booksellers. 


o> om 
J, THEREGE—DRAMATIC WORKS 
edited by H: F. B. BRETT-SMITH. 
2 vols. 15s. net. (Ready June.) 
A THIRD VOLUME: POEMS AND LETTERS. 
Limited to orders only. 15s. net. (Spring, 1928.) 


—<—— 








oa o> 
PROBATION IN EUROPE) 
By T. W. TROUGHT. 7s. 6d. net. 
The first synoptic view of European Probation Systems. | 
RINCIPLES AND PRECEPTS | 
Sermons by the late HASTINGS RASHDALL. 
6s, net. | 
THERS By ARCHIBALD WEIR. 6s. net. | 


Al sequel to SELF. 


DRAMA LEAGUE} 


PLAYS. 3s. 6d. net each. 


RITISH 

B FIFTIL GROUP OF 
J. Hastincs Turner @ The Scarlet Lady. 
A. G. Berrisrorpv &@ The One Eternal Thing. 
Bernarp Gitbert @& Peers Woodman. 
Herman Outp @ The Moon Rides High. 


BEFORE 
SCOTLAND YARD 
Classic Tales of Roguery 
“|Detection. 7s. 6d. net. 


| 
| 
and | 


THE NEW DECAMERON 
Fifth Volume. 7s. 6d. net. 


BEFORE THE MILLENNIUM 
; A Satyric Narrative. 
SCOTLAND YARD c Rar Ss. net. 


NOTABLE POETRY 

T.. A. G. STRONG @ DIFFICULT LOVE. 5s. net. 

KATHARINETYNAN = TIT /JLIGHT SONGS. 5s. net. | 
C.D. B. ELLIS@ THE DISPASSION ATE PILGRIM. 

3s. 6d. net. | 


BASIL BLACKWELL - OXFORD 


Detatls’—-Npring List post free. 
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British Foreign 


Secretaries 
Algernon Cecil 


Studies in the Personality and Policy of eleven leading 
Statesmen from 1807 to 1916. “Mr. Cecil has many 
wise things to say; he is always interesting, and his 
judgments, though downright enough, do not offend 
against good taste.”—The Times. “A_ particularly 
interesting way of writing the history of British foreign 
policy in the last century.”—Daily News. 


Just Out. 390 pp., with portraits. 15s. net, 


Edmund Burke 


Bertram Newman 
A fine piece of biography by a young writer, whose 
previous book (on Cardinal Newman) earned him the 
reputation of being “a critic of the first rank.” “ Ex- 
tremely able, well-written, well-informed and_intelli- 
gent."—Saturday Review. “ Excellent.’—Sunday Times, 


362 pp. 7s. Gd. net. 


The Indecisiveness of 


Modern War 


J. Holland Rose, Litt.D. 


Eleven Essays by the distinguished biographer of 
Napoleon, on problems of war and national policy. 
“The various subjects are treated with the fullness of 
knowledge, the accuracy and freedom from bias, which 
are the marks of all that comes from the pen of the 
Cambridge Professor of Naval History.”—Proressor 
SPENSER WILKINSON in the Manchester Guardian. “A 
book which should be read by all who are interested in 
strategic and kindred problems.’’-—Ou/look. 


1CQs. 6d. net. 


The Approach to 
Painting 
Thomas Bodkin 


A practical book for those who wish to cultivate an 

intelligent appreciation of pictorial art. “ His first five 

chapters open to the ordinary reader a new 

conception of art Mr. Bodkin has done a great 
service to art.”—Public Opinion. 


With 24 plates. 7s. Od. net. 


Mechanics of the Atom 
Dr. Max Born 


A new volume in the “ International Textbooks of Exact 
Science” by the famous Professor of Theoretical Physics 
at Gottingen University. 

Demy 8vo. 18s. net. (May 31.) 


Notable Chess Books 


“ Messrs. Bell hold a foremost place as publishers of 
chess books in our language.”"—New Statesman. 
Capablanea’s “ Chess Fundamentals.” 105. 6d. net. 


Capablanea’s “ My Chess Career.” 7s. 6d. net. 
Lasker’s ** Chess Strategy.” 7s. 6d. net. 
Du Mont’s “ Elements of Chess.” 7s. 6d. net. 
Alekhin’s * My Best Games of Chess.” 10s. 6d. net. 

(June.) 
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YORK HOUSE, PORTUGAL STREET, LONDON, W.C. 2. 
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Bi k to the World W 
From Bismarck to the World War. By Erich Brandenburg. 
(Oxford University Press. 21s.) 

}Ierk BRANDENBURG has written a valuable book. It is 
always interesting to see German policy through German 
eves. The author is no pacifist or internationalist and takes a 
strongly pro-German view on many issues, but at the same 
time is not a blind jingo. He criticizes the erudity, short- 
sightedness, and recklessness of German policy from the 
fall of Bismarck onwards very frankly. 

Nor dees he fall into the absurdity of supposing that the 
peoples of France or England desired war. As is usual with 
German writers he throws the chief blame for the outbreak on 
the Russians in general and Isvolski, the Russian Ambassador 
in Paris, in particular. Again, the disasters of the Ruhr must 
have bitten deep, for he attacks M. Poinearé very bitterly. 

The book ends on an interesting note. Herr Brandenburg 
says that in his opinion the true German policy after 1879 
should have been to gather to her standard all the German 
peoples of Austria and Central Europe and to have abandoned 
the empires of Austria and Turkey to their fate. This, it is 
finally suggested, is the policy which she should still pursue. 

“This is the path for our future, which we*must now tread 
under much harder conditions than would have prevailed only 
agencration ago. But we hope, by pursuing it, in the end to reach 
the goal which a great nation of marked individuality and unex- 
hausted strength must always keep before it-— the dwelling together 
of those of the same nationality and the same culture, and the welding 
of them into a political unity, free to develop itself without 
threatening the neighbouring nations; but without being 
pnder their tutelage or exploited by them,” 


! 
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Fiction 


The Second Napoleon of Notting 
Hill 


The Return of Don Quixote. By G. K. 
and Windus. 7s. 6d.) 


Chesterton. (Chatto 
Ir is so many years since we read Mr. Chesterton's first state- 
ment of his unchanging creed, that we have lost count of the 
details, the names and the occupations of his herocs who 
fought on Campden Hill for the love of the Guilds, and 
Illuminative and Pride of Parish. But the 
allegory remains in our mind; and it discovers itself to be 
much the same allegory as that of the Faerie Queene, that 
deepest expression of the mysticism which is in green, tragic, 
and joyous England. If we remember rightly, in Notting 
Hill was a newsagent who suddenly saw the local paper 
transfigured into a Social Testament, which he must carry 
into the High Street to dam the tides of commercial cosmo- 
politanism which flowed there. 

Here again is that leader of forlorn hopes, the modern 
Quixote who stands for the free expression of individuality 
in an individualistic state. The latter has vanished, and the 
former has not yet found a footing in the Deluge that has 
followed the foundering. Mr. Chesterton hates the machine, 
and Mr. Chesterton is therefore mad. He is hating his own 
right hand; he is hating the passionate conceptions of his 
brain, by which the combined inertias of the human body 
and its earthly environment and confederate may be forced 
to a new animation and a more direct obedience to the living 
mind and soul. Prometheus snatched fire from heaven. 
What was he but the first engineer, who laid the foundations 
of that network of organisms by which the drudgery and 
physical misery of human life are to be reduced to a purely 
medicinal scale? In Mr. Chesterton’s Golden Feudal Age 
that drudgery was a heavy and stultifying poison. Let 
him not forget that in his Gothie delirium. Somebody must 
stand up and declare our faith in our works, and deny Mr. 
Chesterton’s belief that we moderns are a Frankenstein who 
has created a hideous mechanical monster which is destroying 
the world of faith, and religion, and eternal reality. 

- That world was being destroyed in the days of the Black 
Prince, and of Pope Leo X. Does Mr. Chesterton deny that 


Processes, 


there is to-day a living Christ of Stecl and Flying Wheels, the 
voice of the ever-revealing knowledge which lifts Man up 
and makes him master of his desolating and choking fate ? 
We cannot cry out loudly enough against. the wilful and 
perverse beauty of this noble-charactered genius ; against 
the dazzling wit and far-reaching poctic vision which inspire 
this book, and inform its fine indolence with power. Mr. 
Chesterton writes with one hand in his pocket ; but that hand 
cocks a loaded pistol which is aimed at our hearts. Beware 
of him; his beauty is treacherous because it is partly true. 
Yet it is a truth that has sunk into the ground of time and been 
exhumed again. It is a truth of yesterday and therefore a 
ghost. But a ghost ean set our conscience on fire, and bring 
us the touchstone of reality which crumbles our political, 
moral, and social illusions to dust. 

Thus alive to our danger, we can enjoy every page of this 
riotous fantasy, in which the research-crazed librarian of 
Seawood Abbey suddenly proclaimed a Chivalric Crusade 
with pike and bow against the strikers in the coal-tar product 
factories, and ended in siding with them, and in turning against 
the Trust magnates who had assumed his Robin Hood livery. 
The story is told with all of Mr. Chesterton's intuitive lightness 
and directness of touch. Like most beautiful things, it consists 
if the author prefers us to put 
Here 


a sign of education first to 


of a theme and variations ; or, 
it in his terms of dogma, of an argument and proofs. 
is the theme. ‘ It seems to be 
take a thing for granted, and then to forget to see if it is still 
there.’ Obviously, that is an ancient theme— the theme of 
all the poets, 

Ricwanp Cucren, 


THE INN IN THE VALLEY. By Katherine Pieydell- 
Bouverie. (Heinemann. 6s.)—'The Hurons—two_ brothers 
and two sisters—are the fourth generation of their family to 
earry on the fluctuating fortunes of ‘Tie House of Joys’ at 
Sabrats, a tourist village in the Pyrenees. An ancient feud 
with the Hurons causes Philippe Sardorre to open 2 rival inn, 
to the disgust of Hortense Huron, whose whole heart is in 
her business, but to the delight of her brother Michel, who, a 
mountaineer, delights in battle. The warfare between the 
two families waxes warm enough, and fuel is added to it by 
André Huron’s seduction of Sardorre’s daughter. ‘The Sar- 
dorres are defeated by the IIurons, against whom, however, 
Nature now enters the lists, ‘'‘The House of Joys’ being 
destroyed by a violent storm. The story is full of incident. 
But it derives its main charm from its quiet description and 
portraiture, and from the distinction of its literary style. 


MR. PRIESTLEY’S PROBLEM. By A. B. Cox (Collins. 
7s. 6d.)—This is an excellent mystery story, centring around 
a staged, and not a real, murder. Two young amateur 
criminologists are anxious to see with their own eves how a 
murderer would act if one of them had inadvertently killed 
a man and there were no evidence against him. As the victim 
for their experiment they choose Mr. Priestley, an apparently 
stodgy bachelor of thirty-six. Mr. Priestley—much to the 
enjoyment of the “ corpse ”’—is cleverly manoeuyred into 
committing what he imagines to be an accidental murder, 
and his subsequent conduct, ending, of course, in a romance, 
refutes his friends’ idea of him as a * cabbage and affords 
the reader three hundred pages of rollicking fun. 


THE BEST STORIES OF MARY E. WILKINS. 
(Harper. 7s. 6d.)—To the younger generation of readers the 
name of Miss Wilkins may be unfamiliar. She is an American 
writer, whose stories in Harper's were, we are told, * part of 
the natural order of things” in the ‘nineties. This pleasantly 
printed and very cheap volume, containing twenty-five of 
her tales, should find a wide weleome among readers who are 
not too sophisticated to rejoice in the * eternal simplicities.” 
There is a delightfully old-world flavour in these tranquil, 
picturesque, warm-hearted stories of domestic life in New 
England. 


DAVID ARNOT. By Michael Barrington. (Crosby Lock- 
wood. 7s. 6d.)—-Mr. Michael Barrington has allowed his 
imagination to play round a case discovered in the notebook 
of a Scottish lawyer of the sixteenth century, and has re- 
invested with life the personality ofa physician who, being in 
advance of his age, was burned as a necromancer. David 
Arnot, trained under one of the greatest scholars of Padua, but 
relinquishing the succession to Cavalli in order to carry the 
light of the new learning into his native Seotland, is, with 
his disinterested zeal for truth and hi; fusion of spirituality 
with intellect, a most attractive figure. [lis character is 
revealed to us through his association with Lord Rusco, 
whom he cures and whose warm friendship he wins. Compli- 
cations arise, however, when Rusco’s wife, who loathes her 
husband, falls desperately in love with David, who does not 
return her affection. Eventually, after a series of events and 
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misunderstandings, Rusco, in spite of his continued regard for 
David, is the means of his being convicted of witchery. Mr. 
Barrington has written a story of rare power and charm, in 
which incident and passign are combined with inward vision 
and a poignant sense of pity and tragedy. The historical 
background is convincing. 

PANDEMONIUM. By Christopher Rover. (Richards. 
7s. 6d.)—The setting of this novel is more unconventional 
than the story itself. The background is Soviet Russia. But 
we doubt if the Bolshevik intrigues that give an undercurrent 
of mystery to the tale are to be taken as a serious representa- 
tion of life in Moscow since the Revolution. The character of 
Princess Bachourine, on the other hand, strikes us as being a 
true and subtle reflection of Russian temperament ; and her 
portrait gives the book its small distinction. For the rest, the 
story, with its two rival lovers, an Englishman and an Italian, 
is ordinary, if pleasant, enough. 


A MAN BESET. By John Carruthers. (Cape. 7s. 6d.)— 
This long and engrossing novel is a study of the temperament 
of a hypersensitive and introspective man, with an alcohoiic 
taint in his blood and a “ complex” that makes him alter- 
nately a bitter purist and a slave to sexual vice. Andrew 
Cardonald, the son of an eccentric Scottish farmer, is allowed 
in some chapters to reveal himself through extracts from his 
own diary; and the subjective analysis is clever and con- 
vincing. But Mr. Carruthers gives us also an excellent 
story. Before Andrew finally wins through to self-control 
and happiness, he passes through many varied phases of 
experience, and each phase gives Mr. Carruthers the oppor- 
tunity, not only of throwing a new searchlight on the hero 
himself, but of introducing us to fresh and very living groups 
of characters. First of all, we have some vivid glimpses of 
Scottish country life. The scene then changes to Glasgow, 
where Andrew becomes a University student, and where, 
under the influence of drink, he seduces his landlady. Later 
stages of his career find him a master at a Public School, a 
prisoner (for manslaughter) in gaol, and subsequently the 
representative of an American tobacco firm in China. The 
school and prison scenes are, perhaps, slightly overdrawn, 
but there is no denying the essential truth of Mr. Carruthers’ 
presentations. He has written a thoroughly vital book, 
remarkable for its pictorial, psychological, and emotional 
range, and distinguished by beauty no less than by realism. 


Current Literature 


HAWKERS AND WALKERS IN EARLY AMERICA, 
By Richardson Wright. (Lippincott. 21s.)--This book, 
in so far as it deals with pediars, may be described as a 
conglomeration of entertaining material throwing light upon 
the foundations of American commerce—a mine for future 
historians to dig in. The early pedlars were “reckless 
fellows ” with * abundant grit,” ready to face * the trackless 
way,” * fearsome beasts ” and “ the insolent Indian.” They 
had to make themselves pleasant to thrifty farmers’ wives, 
out of whom it was not easy to get money for the pots and 
pans and crockery they offered. They had to know how 
to be charming, but not too charming, to the farmer's 
daughter, and how to cheat her father into paying dear for 
un bit of cheap jewellery for her adornment. <A_ prejudice 
against the clergy of all denominations acts as a serious 
drawback to the author in depicting the life of lonely places 
in a new country. The travelling preachers who counted 
for so much in the founding of American character are to 
him simply * Pediars of the Word,” i.e., of notions without 
essential value whose diffusion is ealculated to restrict the 
pleasure of life. This somewhat inhuman attitude of mind 
does not extend into the domain of art. Some of his best 
pages deal with itinerant portrait-painters, and artists who 
declared themselves ** prepared to paint in general,” to whose 
gifts the wedding chests that they emblazoned and the signs 
that they swung still bear witness. The portrait-painters, 
umong whom are some well-known names, painted fast, 
bringing with them canvases already supplied with back- 
grounds and other accessories. Reproductions of old prints, 
miniatures and early advertisements increase the attraction 
of this very readable if somewhat unequal piece of book- 
making. 


THE LAND OF THE RIONE. By Ilugh Quigley. 
(Methuen. 12s. 6d.)--Many books designed primarily as 
vuide-books for travellers though ambitious in their literary 
appeal make dull and flimsy reading. Mr. Hugh Quigley’s 
The Land of the Rhone, on the other hand, is a solid book, 
full of interest and information. To the serious traveller 
who has a good while to spend in Provence it will be a 
at the same time, it will repay the careful study 
Its defect is that it requires 

Mr. Quigley does not unfold 
rather, he leaves the reader to 


vodsend ; 
of the man who cannot go. 

rather hard work to master it. 
his facts before his reeder ; 


—-_- 

—: 

unpack them. The effort, however, will be full of de 

for the diligent, especially the sections which . 
*Rhoneland in Antiquity” and with the Renaissa 

With the mediaeval spirit he is less in sympathy, acce ~n 

the unhistorical verdict, now generally abandoned, that on 

originality of the Middle Ages lay more in what they omitt ‘i 

and at times defaced than in their direct contribytio - 

the history of human culture and human ideals,” at 

THE CONVICT OF TO-DAY. By Sydney A, Moseley 
(Cecil Palmer. 6s.)—Mr. Moseley’s * authorized investin’: 
tion of our prisons of to-day ” is calculated to bring come 
tion to those of us who think, when we think at aj] with 
poignant distress of our prison population. He has ted 
given special facilities ; he has seen the inner workings jr 
Broadmoor, Dartmoor and Parkhurst, as well as of ahs 
penal institutions. Obviously he is a man of very wide 
sympathies, with a burning desire for the welfare of prisoney. 
yet not forgetting that governors and members of prison 
staffs may, from a point of view of greater and more intimate 
experience, share his attitude of mind. *‘ Magistrates, Hon, 
Oilice oflicials and prison governors are offering every chance 
to wrong-doers.”’ | He is convinced of “ the deep and whole. 
hearted desire to do the right thing by our prisoners ” whieh 
they display. It would appear that physical cruelties are 
really at anend. As to the mental side of the question, jt jg 
still a matter of groping, but of groping by men with ap 
intense will to get to the light. He urges that the public 
and the Press should refrain from the discouragement so 
often offered te, those reformers by repeating, without 
investigation, untrue and absurd reports of so-called * pam. 
pering ’’ and * tortures.” 

YACHTING AND YACHTSMEN. By W. D. Bowman, 
Illustrated. (Bles. 16s.)—An easily and pleasantly written 
book is this, of ships and sailors of the kind that go down 
to the sea for amusement. The pioneer of yachting was 
perhaps Charles Il, and Mr. Bowman’s volume, starting with 
him, brings the story of famous yachts, great yacht sailors 
and notable designers down to the present day. Always 
this country will be able to produce sporting owners and 
-aptains and crews to sail their craft, but, as America has 
shown us to our cost, the designer is the crux. A Nicholson 
yacht may yet bring back to us the America Cup, for, with 
no disparagement to the great men of the Clyde—Fife, Watson 
and Mylne— there are those who “ maintain with positive 
assurance there is nothing to touch a Nicholson yacht.” 
This book badly lacks an index. 


NORTHUMBRIA’S DECAMERON. By Howard Pease, 
M.A., F.S.A. Illustrated. (Reid and Co. 6s.)}—County 
patriotism is a good thing, and any movement, custom or 
book that fosters it is to be commended. We have nothing 
but praise for Mr. Pease’s small volume, which in a series of 
scholarly papers recounts the different phases of Northumber- 
land’s history. Northumbrians, he says, are apt to be 
indifferent to their county’s story, but, as the Duke of 
Northumberland (who writes an introduction) says, ~ this 
little book will go a long way towards removing the 
indifference.” That it should exist at all is the more 
surprising, in that Northumberland, in common with Scotland, 
possesses in the Border Ballads a body of folk history that 
no other country or region can match. In a future edition 
(which may confidently be expected) Mr. Pease may like to 
expunge a few small blots, like Floddon (p. 185), acturial 
(p. 168), laggart (p. 173), and on the same page alter 
* As’s dyen wi’ religion,” which, as it stands, means nothing 
at all. How interesting it is to note that Northumbrians, 
like the Seots, hold the belief that ‘* Weshin’ takes the 
marrow oot of a man.” 


light 
deal With 


ALGERIA FROM WITHIN. By R. V. C._ Bodley. 
(Hutchinson... 21s.)—Mr. Bodley’s book scarcely fulfils 


the promise of its title. It gives much information, but this 
information is almost wholly objective ; the reader's mind 
does not receive the impression that the writer is in intimate 
personal relation with the scenes and persons described. 
The account of the French administration is vague and 
unsatisfying. Algeria, Mr. Bodley tells us, is ‘* adminis 
trated ” just as any other French Department, but is undet 
the care of a Governor-General, ** who is all-powerful! without 
having any real authority at all.’ The Cercles Militaires of 
the South are under military government; and, though 
apparently to each town a Juge de Paixv and a Notaire ate 
allotted, Mr. Bodley considers that it is “ beyond the 
imagination’ to conceive what these functionaries do to 
justify their existence. The general assurance that results 
are admirable, and that the ** Colonels and Captains, who 
have spent the best years of their lives in the Sahara, ate 
confronted by great difliculties,”’ is inadequate for the readet 
who is curious about French colonial methods. 

THOMAS MORE AND HIS UTOPIA. By Karl Kautsky- 
Translated by H. J. Stenning. (A. and C. Black. 6s.}- 
Everyone who has sketched an ideal State, from Plato om 

yards, has been claimed as a forerunner by the Socialists. 
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Mr. Mellow explains why Murray’s is Mellow: 
Murray's is made 
i 
ellow 


“When in 1850 Murray first blended 
his Mellow Mixture, he made quite 
sure that it was mellow. 

“He selected more than _ thirty 
different leaves—each one chosen 
for its mellow qualities—then cured, 
matured, and skilfully blended them 
into one mellow harmonious whole. 
“And that is exactly how Murray’s 
is made to-day. 

“No wonder it is mellow!” 





—_—_—_ 
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URRAYS The Ideal 
M Pipe 
Ci sarette Tobacco 
to Sold in 

Oo / Three 

na, hav: Ro Strengths 
covered an entirely 
new method of blend- 
ing Virginia Fobacces, 
The result is POL 


—the different cigar- 
ette—exclusive in 
flavour; smooth, 
ow. 
wee real quality cigar: 
etre at a popular prices 
Just you tty it! 
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A BOOK WHICH SHOULD 
BE IN EVERY HOUSE 


EXCLUDED BOOKS OF 
THE NEW TESTAMENT 


With an Introduction by 
J. ARMITAGE ROBINSON, D.D., 
Dean of Wells; Sometime Dean of Westminster. 

Now Ready. Price 7/6 net. (Postage 4d.) 
The great Bible of the Fourth Century, called the Sinaitic 
Codex, terminates with the Epistle of Barnabas and the Shep- 
herd of Hermas; and the Fiith Century Bible, known as the 
Alexandrine Codex, includes the First and Second Epistles of 
Clement to the Corinthians. These books, now excluded from 
the Bible, are contained in the collection now published, 
together with the Book of James and the Gospel of Nicodemus. 
The fragments of the Lost Gospel and the Revelation of 
St. Peter, found in an Egyptian tomb during the winter of 1886, 
are also included. The books are translated by Bishop 
Lightfoot, Dr. M. R. James, the Provost of Eton, and others. 
Sunday 711 ** All that scholarship ! n done.” 


n ' ] 

im CO nas t 
he . = ’ 
Observer It is a fascinating collection.”’ 

















REMARKABLE NOVEL BY A NEW 


CAST NOT A STONE 


By D. M. LOCKE. 
Crown 8vo. Price 7/6 net. 


“ An outspoken story which should find many readei 
and enjoy a Pm 


WRITER 








Sunday Tiiics: 


success. 





TWO THRILLERS ALL ENGLAND IS READING 
Price 3/6 net each. 
One of the Best Mystery Stories Ever Written 


THE MYSTERY OF 
THE BOULE CABINET 


By BURTON E. STEVENSON. 
“A most ory.” 














thrilling st 


William Le Queux’s Latest 


| THE CRIMES CLUB | 


By WILLIAM LE QUEUX, 
Author of “ Blackmailed.” 
Spectator: “ As exciting as anything he hi 








given us.” 





A FINI 


| THE ACCUSER | 


By FREDERICK ARTHUR, 
“The Mysterious Monsieur Dumont.” 
Crown 8vo. Price 7/6 net. 
THE ACCUSER is a finely-told and intensely interesting story. 
Lovers of first-class fiction should note the title of the novel 
and put it on their library list. 


NOVEL 








Author of 





FHE PUBLIC HAS LONG BEEN 


WAITING 


TALES FROM BALZAC 


a Preface hy GEORGE SAINTSBURY. 


7/6 net. 


A BOOK FOR WHICH 








With 
Large Crown 8vo, Buckram Binding. Price 
Here is a marvellous collection of masterpieces, assembled fot 
the first time in a single volume. Balzac has a world of his 
own, pervaded with a sense of the originality and power of 
its creator, He is one of the af 


immortals among story-teller 
UNIFORM WITH “ 


TALES FROM 
MAUPASSANT 


With a Preface by 


R. B. CUNNINGHAME GRAHAM. 


EVELEIGH NASH & GRAYSON LITD., 
148 STRAND, LONDON. 


TALES FROM BALZAC” 
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3 g BEFORE LEAVING FOR THEIR HOLIDAYS READERS ARE INVITED TO 2 \ 
mmanunag REMEMBER THE URGENT CLAIMS OF THE CHARITABLE ORGANISA- jrsanenl 
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YOUR HELP 
IS ASKED FOR. 


Thousands of men who helped to save 
the Empire at terrible cost now urgently 
need your help. The sick and necessi- 
tous have a good friend in the Soldiers 
and Sailors Help Society; the disabled 
are taught a trade in the Lord Roberts 
Memoria! Workshops which is a 
branch of the Society. The organisa- 
tion is solely dependent on its own 
appeals, and badly needs help. Send 
your donation as an Empire Day thank- 
offering to the 
men who have 
deserved so 
well of you. 

Picase direct your 
yift to the Chair- 

mane 


THE COUNTESS 
ROBERTS, D.B.E., 





~ Room 41, 122 
cit pont axG. | Brompton Road, 
TNE EES: \ London, S.W.3. 
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SOCIETY FOR THE 
ASSISTANCE OF LADIES IN 
REDUCED CIRCUMSTANCES. 


UNDER ROYVAL PATRON ICE. 


FINANCE COMMITTEE. 
LEGACIES. 


There sre many people whese sympathies 
are with “ poor ladies’ and who long to help 
them wod to make their nurrow hives less 
sordid, but who are unab'e to do so for lack 
of me 

Sometimes it may be possible for them to 
do after what is impossible in their 
litetime, 

Legacies of £10, £20, £50 and upwards 
to thousands of pounds are very useful and 
gratefully received, 

This Society*was begun over 40 years ago. 


ate tth 


by uwsking for shillings. The donations 
yearly increase by asking not only for 
shillings, but for pounds. Over 200 poor 


ladies ure helped by menthly pensions, «nd 
many others are very gled of orders for 
plain or funcy needlework, Boxes can be 
sent on wpproval by post. 

Hon. Secretary: EDITH SMALLWOOD. 


Lanecester bouse, Malvern. 








7,747 


boys and girls and babies 
daily look to Barnardo’s for 
their breakfasts, dinners and teas. 


Will you become responsible for the feeding 
of ten of these needy little ones for a day >? 


The cost is 10/=; you won't miss 
it, and it will bring you 
happiness. 


TRY IT! 


Cheques and Orders payable “Dr. 

Barnardo's Homes Food Fund,” and crossed, 

may be sent to Dr. Barnardo's Homes, 

22, Barnardo House, Stepney Causeway, 
London, E. 1. 
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Will You Help 
REEDHAM 


to support its large family of 


300 
FATHERLESS LITTLE ONES? 


Supported entirely by voluntary contri- 
butions and legacies. 


Over £14,000 per annum required to 
“carry on™ without allowing for replace- 
ments and improvements, now urgently 
required. 

Beds may be endowed, and will be known 
by the name of the benefactor. 


All contributions carry votes for election 
of children to the School; these may be 
exercised by executors in accordance with 
the scale in force. Presentations may be 
purchased for life, or special cases. 


REEDHAM ORPHANAGE 
PURLEY, SURREY. 


Gifts t Mon. Treasurer 


cast Sir Harry Goschen 
K.B.E., 34, |} \ 


Valbro. k, B.C. 4, 




















TO MAKE THE BEST OF 
THE WORST. 


is onc eim ef the CHILDREN’S AID SOCIETY. 
Of 4,000 « iron helped last year, hundreds 
morally or mentally handi- 
Help to give such children a chance 


£12,099 necled this year. President: Lord 

Aberdat Secretary *. James, Victoria 

House, 117, Victoria Street, S.W.1. 
ee - ———— 











ERADICATE DISEASE 


by subscribing to the 


LONDON LOCK HOSPITAL 


(Founded 1746) 
and give the patients an opportunity to 
become young women worthy of our race. 








Please send a special donation to Secretary, 
283 HARROW ROAD, W. 9. 





LONDON POOR CLERGY 
HOLIDAY FUND. 


Founded by the late Archbishop 
MACLAGAN in 1876 (when Vicar of 
Kensington). 


Administered by the Venerable the 
Archdeacons of the Diocese of London. 


The object of the FUND is to assist 
in providing Holidays for the poorer 
Clergy in the whole Diocese of London, 
and in addition it makes Block Grants 
to the Dioceses of London-over-the- 
Border. 

Contributions to the Fund, which are MUCH 
NEEDED, addressed to the TYion. Treasurer, 
the Rev. Lewis Gilbertson, St. Martin's Church, 
Ludgate Hill, E.C.4, will be gratefully 
acknowledged. 


A 


IMPERIAL CANCER RESEARCH FUND 
Patron—HIS MOST GRACIOUS MAJESTY 
THE KING. 
President—HIS_GRACE THE DUKE OF 
BEDFORD, K.G. 


Chairman of the Executive Committeem 


Sir HUMPHRY ROLLESTON, Bart., K.C.B. 
sure) —Sir —— MAKINS, 


-C.M.G., C.B. 
Director—-Dr. J. A. MURRAY, F.R.S. 
The Honorary Treasurer desires to thank 
e who have 


Hion. Tre 





itherto supported this Fund 
and subscriptions. 

The object of the Research 1s for the good 
not only of the whole British Empire, but o 
the whole world. 

The scope of the work 
investigation of Cancer as 





embraces detailed 
it occurs in the 


human race, and in the vertebrate animal 
kingdom. 
Oyr recent researches have undoubtedly 


advanced our knowledge of Cancer, and it is 
not too much to hope that the further prose 
cution of the investigations will ultimately 
yield results of the greatest importance on 
the nature and treatment of the disease. 

The increased working expenses make it 
necessary again to appeal most earnestly to 
the generosity of the [ritish public. 
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to the Honorary Treasurer, 8-11 Queen 
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better treatment 
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free from pain. 
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The readable study of More by the veteran German Marxist, 
Herr Kautsky, is typical of this branch of Socialist propa- 
anda. ‘The author frankly admits the difficulty of fitting the 
fudor Humanist into the part for which he is cast. It is 
indeed amusing to notice how Herr Kautsky’s party spirit 
and historic conscience strive for a compromise in such sen- 
tences aS this: ‘* More’s communism is modern in most of 
its tendencies and unmodern in mast of its expedients. 
Utopia and Russia or Mexico have sadly little in common. 
A cynic might observe that if all the literary Utopias are 
to be treated as working models of Socialism there is no need 
for Conservatives to be alarmed, since none of these models 
coul” possibly work. : However, Herr Kautsky shows a sincere 
appreciation of More's genius, even if he misunderstands it, 
and Mr. Stenning’s translation is neat and clear. 
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A Library List 


istoRY AND TRAVEL :—This Generation. 
Meech. Vol. 1. . (Chatto and Windus. 
Ancient Rome at Work. By Paul - Louis. 


By Thomas Cox 
12s. 6d.) —— 
(Kegan Paul. 


16s.) Gladstone and Britain's Imperial Policy. By 
Paul Knaplund. (Allen and Unwin. 10s. 6d.)—— 
Unknown Devon. By L. Du Garde Peach. (Bodley 
Head. 15s.)——-Jreland. By Stephen Gwynn. (Harrap. 
7s. 6d.) Silvcr Cities of Yucatan, By Gregory Mason. 
(Putnam. 15s.) East Africa. By Major A. G. Church. 


(Witherby. 18s.) 


MisCELLANEOUS :—** Quiseen”’ and Other World Thoughts. 
By Oliver E. Bodington. (Richards. 6s.)——-Magnetism 


Translated by A. H. F. 
Lee. (Allen and Unwin. 6s.) The Theory of Polarity. 
By Geoffrey Sainsbury. (Putnam. 7s. 6d.) Janus: 
The Conquest of War. By W. McDougall. (Kegan Paul. 
2s, 6d.) Psychology. By F. A. C. Perrin and D. B. 
Klein. (Methuen. &s. 6d.) Hyacinth ; An Excursion, 
By Dion Clayton Calthrop. (Williams and Norgate. 
7s. 6d.) Keeping Well. By Kate Platt. (Faber and 
Gwyer. 5s.) Stars and Atoms. By A. 8S. Eddington. 
(Oxford University Press. 7s. 6d.) Essays in Chris- 
tian Politics and Kindred Subjects. By W. Temple. 
(Longmans. 7s. 6d.)——National Character. By Ernest 
Barker. (Methuen. 10s. 6d.) The Art and Sport of 
Alpine Photography. By Arthur Gardner. (Witherby. 


and Magic. By Du Sennevoy. 


21s.) China in Sign and Symbol. By Louise Crane. 
(Batsford. £2 10s.) 

Lirerary :—Gaulier and the French Romantics. By J. G. 
Palache. (Cape. 10s. 6d.) Benedetto Croce: An 
Autobiography. Translated by R. G. Collingwood. 
(Oxford University Press. 5s.) The Falstaff Saga. 
By John Dawtrey. (Routledge. 7s. 6d.) Laughing 


(Putnam. 7s. 6d.) The 


Truths. By Carl Spitteler. 
Batho. (Cambridge 


Ettrick Shepherd. By Edith C. 
University Press. 7s. 6d.) 

NavAL AND Fisuinc :—Navies and Nations. By Hector C, 
Bywater. (Constable. 12s. Coronel and the Falk- 
lands. By John Irving. (A. M. Philpot. 6s.)—— 
Whaling North and South. By F. V. Morley and J. S. 


Hodgson. (Methuen. 10s. 6d.) Fish, Fishing and 
Fishermen. By William Caine. (Philip Allan. 10s. 6d.) 
Novets :—Blue Voyage. By Conrad Aiken. (Gerald Howe. 


7s. 6d.) Mysteries. By Knut Hamsun. Translated 
by A. G. Chater. (Knopf. 7s. 6d.) The Door Un- 
latched. By Marie Cher. (Gerald Howe. ‘7s. 6d.) 


This Week in London 


LECTURES. 

Monday, May 23rd, at 3.30 p.m. Tur ExpLoRAtTION OF THR 
HIMALAYA, By Lieut.-Col. Sir Francis Younghusband. Under 
the auspices of the East India Association. At the Caxton Hall, 
Westminster. 

Tuesday, May 24th, at 5.30 p.m. Are WomeEN Fir Comranions 
FoR Men ? A debate between Mr. St. John Ervine and Lady 
Rhondda. At the London School of Economics, Houghton Street, 
Aldwych. In aid of King Edward’s Hospital Fund for London. 
Tickets from the Secretary, Vs Walbrook, E.C. 4. Also at 5.30 
Pm. Horman Hunt. By Professor Percy Dearmer. At King’s 
College, Strand. 7 

Wednesday, May 25th, at 5.30 p.m. Some ITaALtan IMrresstons 
ON THE Court or Kine James I. By Mr. Arundel del Re. At 
King’s College, Strand. 

‘Thursday, May 26th, at 8.30 p.m. A lecture and reading from his 
Works by Ernst Toller. At the Poet ry Bookshop, 38, Great Russell 
Street, W.C.1. Tickets Is. 

Friday, May 27th, at 8 p.m. Tur Torat. Eciirse OF THE SUN ON 
JUNE 29rH. “A lantern lecture. By the President of the Royal 
Astronomical Society. At the Polytechnic, Regent Street. In aid 
of King Edward’s Hospital Fund for London, Tickets from the 
Secretary, 7, Walbrook, E.C. 4 
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Motoring Notes 


Decarbonizing the Morris 


*“ Sucn a bore, we're without the Morris: she’s gone to 
be decarbonized and won't be back for a week.’—How 
often does one hear such a remark! People waste days 
and weeks of their cars, often putting themselves to con- 
siderable inconvenience and expense, when they might so 
easily tackle the job themselves. 

Decarbonizing can be done for-nothing in three hours. 
No extra tools are required. The process is simplicity itself. 

Kirst let the water out of the radiator until it is below 
the level of the top of the cylinders, next remove the top 
of the bonnet by unscrewing the single nut that holds it in 
place. It is most important to have some clean gritless 
place on which to arrange all the nuts, &c., which are taken 
off during the operation and to lay them out in their order 
so as to be sure of putting each nut back on its own bolt, 
for the very best of them will vary slightly. 

Undo the water joint attachment and slip the pipe upwards 
until it is clear of the cylinder head ; slack off the fan nut 
and lower it out of the way, remove all the plugs, laying 
them out inorder, and see that the points are clean and have 
a suitable gap. Loosen the nut holding the oil pump pipe 
so that the pipe can be lifted. 

Now unscrew the nuts in the detachable head, noting carefully 
those which hold the ignition wire attachment, the electric 
horn and the oil pipe holders. When the head is loose and 
everything is clear, stand on the chassis, straddling the engine, 
and carefully raise the engine-head. It will not be possible 
to lift it out completely in this position, as the arms are one 
each side of the bar of the top of the bonnet, but it can be 
raised so far that it will rest on the top of the studs, whence 
it ean be easily lifted off from the side. 

Having got the detachable head out, turn it upside-down 
on the bench and scrape off all hard carbon found adhering 
in the compression spaces. Great care should be taken that 
the flat surface which beds on the gasket is not scored by 
the implement used to remove the carbon. Brush off all 
loosened carbon and see that everything is perfectly clean 
before attacking the tops of the pistons themselves. When 
doing the pistons even more care must be taken not to let 
the tool used for decarbonizing slip so as to scratch or prise 
up the gasket. Plug up all holes in the water jacket with 
cotton waste, then raise each piston as required and see 
that its valves are closed. It sometimes happens that the 
carbon is so hard that it has to be chipped off; the best 
tool to use in this case is a very narrow screw driver and 
the lightest of small mallets, but in the ordinary way, however, 
any tool which will scrape will do. 

Having removed all the cotton waste, support the head 
on the studs as was done while it was being removed, and 
while it is in this position make yet another inspection to 
see that there is nothing in the shape of grit or carbon to 
be seen, then lower it carefully into place and the worst of 
the job is donc. 

Put a drop of oil on each stud before putting back the 
nuts, and do not tighten any of them up straight away as 
this throws considerable strain on the ones which are not yet 
tightened, but go over them all several times until all are 
thoroughly tight. Reinsert the plugs and refix the water 
joint ; readjust the fan and fill up with water. Put the 
oil pipe back in place and tighten its nut; run the engine 
until warm and then tighten up the nuts again. 

It often happens that after decarbonizing the compression 
is poor. This rights itself almost immediately as it is caused 
by small pieces of carbon which, having eseaped the vigilance 
of the ** deecarbonator,” have got under the valves and pre- 
vented their closing. When the car is decarbonized at home 
a gasket lasts the car’s whole life if care is taken, but, unless 
the garage is an exceptional one, a new gasket becomes 
almost a matter of course every time the car is decarbonized, 

Honor Goopitarr, 

The Motoring Editor will be glad to answer questions or 

draw up itineraries for readers, 
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Finance—Public and Private 


The Investment Outlook 


Tur firmness of high-class investment stocks is not a 
matter of a few weeks’ or a few months’ duration, but it 
might be said of a few years’, and not unnaturally the 
question is often raised as to whether this firmness betokens 
expectation of a much greater advance in the near 
future, or whether, on the other hand, a sudden revival 
in trade might occasion such a diversion of capital to 
commercial activities as to oceasion a rise in the value 
of money, bringing about a fall in the investment markets. 
It is, of course, impossible, and it would certainly be 
unwise, to prophesy with regard to price movements 
of securities, but, on the whole, 1 think it will be found 
that the preponderance of evidence is in favour of quiet 
steadiness in the investment markets rather than of 
any violent movements in either direction. 


Past Opportunities. 

In this connexion it is interesting to recall the general 
tendency of investment stocks since the conclusion of 
the War. When, for example, it is recalled that old 
Consols fell in the year 1920 to the low level of 433 and 
that the 5 per cent. War Loan, which now stands at 
1002 ex dividend, dropped in the year 1920 to 814%, 
the mouth of the investor may well water at the thought 
of opportunities missed. Not that these gains were 
established immediately after the conclusion of the 
War, for in consequence of continued borrowing by the 
Government and the general continuance of inflation 
mid unbalanced Budgets, the depression in high-class 
securities was pronounced for a long period. Almost 
contemporaneously, however, with the cessation of 
Government borrowing and the curbing of inflation, 
came the turn in the tide and the investor’s opportunity. 
Prices of high-class stocks, beginning with British Funds, 
advanced almost by leaps and bounds until about April, 
1923, when the peak may be said to have been touched, 
though in some cases the present quotations seem once 
again to be approaching high level. 


Pause IN THE Rise. 

Various reasons might be assigned for the pause in 
the upward movement in gilt-edged securities in the 
year 1923. Among them, however, may be mentioned 
the hopes which existed of an early recovery im trade, 
and the idea that such recovery might involve dearer 
money and a diversion of attention from high-class 
tixed interest stocks to industrials and more speculative 
issues. Moreover it must be remembered that during 
this period there were practically no flotations of Foreign 
Joans, apart from those specially arranged under the 
auspices of the League of Nations. Again it may be 
recollected that following upon the great rise in British 
Funds, the Joint Stock Banks began to realize heavily, 
such realization being prompted in the first instance 
by a laudable desire to make balance-sheets more liquid, 
and in fact to east off some of the long-dated Government 
loans, which from ‘reasons of patriotism they had 
absorbed during the War period, while later such 
realizations were further stimulated by increased demands 
for banking loans. Altogether probably about 
£200,000,000 in long-dated gilt-edged stocks must have 
heen sold by the banks, and such persistent sales may 
well have had a restraining effect upon the previous 
rush upwards of prices in British Funds and kindred 
stocks, 

RestTRAINING INVLUENCES. 

Moreover, during the last few years the rise in gilt- 
cdged descriptions has also been restrained by a con- 
sideration of the extent of the-world’s capital require- 
ments, while lingering hopes of a trade revival have 
also served to occasion caution on the part of the more 
speculative buyer of gilt-edged stocks, that is to say, 
the buyer who acquires securities for appreciation in 
capital value rather than for imcome yield. Even at 


the present moment these restraining influences may 


be said to be in full operation, and taking for a mony 

the short view of markets, the mere speculative penta 
might well hesitate in acquiring these gilt-cdged Stocks 
believing that before many months have passed the 
rush of new capital flotations may have brought ahong 
the periodic fit of financial indigestion which so frequently 
characterizes the closing months of the summer. q 

STABILITY. 

And yet the fact remains that if there has been yy 
violent upward movement in the markets, prices hay 
not only been well maintained, but during the presen 
year especially have tended to improve. The chief 
explanation is, I think, to be found that as againg 
the restraining influences to which I have referred there 
is the one all-important fact that capital resources 
like the population itself, steadily increase; and to 
these capital resources as owned by the British investo 
must be added ‘the resources of other countries, which 
since our return to the gold standard, foreigners have 
been more disposed than before to invest in British 
sterling securities. Again, as regards monctary cop. 
ditions, there may be little ground for anticipating 
return to very cheap money, but equally it is felt that 
in all countries , there will be a disposition te ayoid 
extremely ltigh rates, while in this country it is recognized 
that this same desire will be further strengthened by 
the Government’s wish to obtain reasonably favourable 
monetary conditions for Debt Conversion. As a result 
of the cross play of these influences, therefore, the one 
against the other, it certainly looks as though stability 
in high-class investment stocks might reasonably he 
anticipated, the more so as apart from a certain amount 
of purchases effected on loans obtained from the banks, 
British Funds and kindred stocks are for the most part 
held by the genuine investor and the actual speculative 
position open on the Stock Exchange must be trifling: 

Artruur W. Kippy, 





Financial Notes 


MonETARY UNCERTAINTIES. 

In considering the monetary situation and Bank rate pros- 
pects, it is evidently necessary at_the present moment to take 
carefully into account international, as well as local, monetary 
conditions. The persistent weakness of the American Exchange, 
the rapid fluctuations of the German Exchange, to say nothing 
of the movements in the Italian lira, are all suggestive of 
influences which have their origin in conditions abroad, 
rather than at home, though they have to be taken into account 
by any great monetary and gold centre. Easier money in 
Germany seems to have been more productive of an orgy of 
speculation on the Berlin Bourse than of a revival in industry, 
and the recent fall in the exchange value of the Reichsmark, 
followed by. an equally sharp rally, was suggestive first of 
possible gold withdrawals from Germany, and later of remedial 
measures applied, which produced a sharp rally in the exchange. 
A severe slump on the Bourse was caused by a sharp contraction 
of credit by the German Banks, obviously acting in accordance 
with the wishes of the Reichsbank, and while it is believed that 
Dr. Schacht, the President of the Reichsbank, had given 
private warnings to the banks some time ago, the ordinary 
public seems to have had scant warning, with the result that 
there have been severe losses. To some extent the weakness 
of the German Bourse has even reacted on markets here during 
the past week. 

* * x %* 
FRENCH INFLUENCES. 

It is not only, however, as regards the situation in Germany 
that developments abroad have been noteworthy, for it 5 
evident that French financial developments continue to be 
of a particularly interesting character. A few weeks ago came 
the wholly unexpected repayment by the Bank of France to 
the Bank of England of about £33,000,000, and I referred at 
the time of that event to the interest attaching to the future 
employment of £18,000,000 in gold which had been held by 
the Bank of England as collateral and released on the repayment 
of the loan. It is now fairly clear from the New York cables 
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Just Published 


NATIONAL 
CHARACTER 


and the Factors 
in its Formation 


By 


ERNEST. BARKER, 


M.A., D.Litt., LL.D., 
Principal of King’s College, London 


Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 





In this book Dr. Ernest Barker treats of 
the material and spiritual factors govern- 
ing the formation of a national type of 
character—Race, Environment, Popvla- 
tion, Occupation, Law and Government, 
Religion, Language and Literature, and 
Education. 





METHUEN @& CO., LTD., 
36 Essex Street, London, W.C. 2. 








TO THE LIGHTHOUSE 
By Virginia Woolf. 


“The genius of Virginia Woolf is at once more difficult 
and more original than that of any other woman novelist 


of to-day.”"—S pectator. 
“Mrs. Woolf has to an extraordinary degree the power to 
make ordinary incident and atmosphere exciting.” 


—Observer. 


rE a } ale kas bl Py 
THE MARIONETTE 
al First A ovel 
By Edwin Muir. 
6/- 
“ A small, clear, perfect work of art.”—Observer. 
“T find difficulty in praising, I admire so much.” 
Daily News. 
“Mr. Muir is an artist.” Glasgow Herald. 


ESSAYS 
Ou Literature, History, Politics. 
By Leonard Woolf. 


“A very pleasant book.”—Spectator. 

“His essays on ‘ Statesmen and Diplomatists,’ ‘The Two 
Kings of Jerusalem,’ ‘ Please, Sir, it was the other Fellow,’ 
are admirable pieces of work.”—Saturday Review 
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that practically the whole of this gold is now held by the 
Federal Reserve Bank in the United States, though how much 
of it is held here, and how much on the other side of the 
Atlantic, it is impossible to say. Nor has this total of special 
gold yet ceased to appear in the weekly returns of the Bank 
of France, though one would suppose that if that institution 
is being given dollar credits in return for the gold, the item 
would shortly disappear. What, however, is impossible to 
determine at the moment is the precise manner in which this 
gold is functioning, and the mystery is heightened by the fact 
that only during the past week there has been considerable 
buying of dollars on French account, although it might have 
been supposed that the gold itself would have established very 
large French credits on the other side of the Atlantic. As a 
consequence of this buying of dollars, the American exchange 
has moved against us, and it is that circumstance which lends 
particular uncertainty to the monetary outlook, in spite of the 
fact that the Bank of England is once again beginning to 
gain a little gold from abroad. 


BS BS a Ba 


A Prosrrerovus ENTERPRISE. 

It is significant of the high expectations formed nowadays 
of profits in the big newspaper groups that the shares of Allied 
Newspapers, Limited, should have fallen somewhat during 
the past week on the Report. It is true that the profits showed 
some considerable decline compared with the previous year, 
but they total £683,000 and the company was able to place a 
further £130,000 to the General Reserve, raising it to £250,000, 
and to declare a final dividend of 7 per cent. on the Ordinary 
Shares, making 12 per cent. for the year. The carry forward 
is also a little greater than a year ago. Moreover, it must be 
remembered that, in common with other newspaper enter- 
prises, the company was hit severely by the general strike 
and the industrial depression, and the Report states that the 
whole of the costs involved were charged up to Profit and 
Loss, and that, but for that fact, there is every reason to 
believe that profits would have been well maintained. 


1 * 3% ok 


SurprinG Depression. 

There are not wanting signs of a turn in the tide in the 
matter of shipping depression, but the Reports now issued 
cover a very difficult period, and this is shown in the case of 
the Report of the Royal Mail Steam Packet Company, where 
the profits for the year amounted to £478,000 against £769,000. 
Moreover, the Report shows that £150,000 has been transferred 
from the Reserve to enable the payment of the dividend 
at the rate of 4 per cent. against 5 per cent. for the previous 
year, while the carry forward is reduced by about £78,000. 
it may be pointed out that the recent purchase of the share 
capital of the Oceanic Steam Navigation Company does not 
affect the present accounts, as the purchase came into effect 
at the beginning of the present year. The operation. it may be 
recalled, was carried out by the transfer of shares of the 
Oceanic Steam Navigation Company to a new company 
entitled White Star Line, Limited, the shares of which are 
held by the Royal Mail Steam Packet Company and_ its 
affiliated concerns. 


% % * * 


Taverroon AND LONDON AND GLoBr. 


As T anticipated, the statements made by the chairman at 
this weck’s meeting of the Liverpool and London and Globe 
Insurance Company show that the setback in net profits is 
solely attributable to the exceptional losses arising out of the 
tornado in Florida. So far as the income from premiums and 
interest were concerned, the total last vear was in excess of 
£12,000,000 and was the highest ever recorded in the ninety 
years of the company’s history. exceeding the figure for the 
previous year by more than £500,000. Underwriting profits, 
however, for the year were, as the Report showed, materially 
below the figure for the previous year, and this, the chairman 
explained, was mainly due to the Florida tornado disaster, 
while a special provision was made in last vear’s accounts for 
the contingent liability of the Surety Department of the 
Liverpool and Globe's Casualty Company, the Globe Indemnity 
Company of New York, the possibility of a claim having only 
come to light in the early part of the current year. But for 
these exceptional items, it is quite clear that the company 
would probably have established a reeord in profits as well as 
in turnover. Even as it is, an increase is shown in the total 
funds of the company from £20.544,000 to £21,538,000. It is 
satisfactory, too, to note that the directors anticipate no 
important liabilities in connection with the Mississippi flood 
losses. At the close of his address the chairman paid a 
warm tribute to the energy and hard work of their well-known 
general manager, Mr. Hugh Lewis. He also referred in opti- 
mistic vein to the outlook for the current year. 
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The triumph of the Spring—by a new writer 


FAIRYHOOD 


BY CLARE SCARLETT 
At all Libraries. 7s. 6d. net 
A novel of May moods—fresh as the first roses— 
blossoming into an exultant storm of colour and 
emotion. A study in temperament. 





LONDON: STANLEY PAUL & CO., LTD, 
& Endsleigh Gardens, W.C. 1. 
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nana CARS are built for those in | = 
search of dignified exclusiveness and rare | ° 
Their extraordinary silence and excep- 
tionally smooth running are delightful. 
there is a charm in the coachwork of a | = 
Minerva which makes every model a positively | = 


12/14 hp.; 20 hp. and 30 hp.—all Six | = 
Each fitted with Four-wheel | =3 
Vacuum Brakes. 
MINERVA MOTORS, Ltd., 


Minerva House, Chenies Street, 
London, W.C,. 1. 
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| 1,236,200 
SURGICAL 
APPLIANCES 


have been 
since 


supplied by _ this 
its foundation 
are sent to each 


Are you interested in anyone 
needing a proper surgical appli- 
If so, send your contri- 
= bution to the Secretary :— 


ROYAL SURGICAL AID 
SOCIETY 


Salisbury Square, Fleet Street, 


London, 


H.M. 





E.C. 4. 
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IS TO MOTOR WAY. 


WOMEN'S PIONEER HOUSING, LTD. 











A Public Dinner 





























vt en aaeee Gee aes cetiaek Gar seme peanens and Professional Women’s Housing Conference, 
’ els o a apbdot 1e 1 y Oo s, Na eC , e “ 
Rk Motorways. It shows you clearly how vastly superior is the road- at the Hyde Park Hotel on Monday, May 30th, at 7.15 for 7.45 p.m. 
\ way to the railway, and the Pullman Motor Saloon to the train. a * 
Re SEE EUROPE FROM AN ARMCHAIR. Sir Josiah Stamp, K.B.E., 
py Write for Brochure J. will be the principal Speaker. 
¥ MOTORWAYS, LTD., 23 a Haymarket, S.W. i Tickets, 12/6 each, from Women's Pioneer Housing Ltd., 
\ 92 Victoria Street, S.W. 1 Telephone: Victoria 4494. 
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“11 ROYAL BANK of SCOTLAND ||| YOKOHAMA SPECIE BANK, Ltd 
wa 9 e 
Ly 
pF ‘Registered in Japan.) 
¥ | Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1727. EST ae ISH zD 1880 
_ Capital (fully paid) - £2,500,000 Capital Subscribed and Fully Paid Yen 100,000,000 
yi | Rest or Reserve Fund (Oct., 1926) - —£2,571,249 aces Mol ae Yen 92'500,000 
Ni Deposits (Oct., 1926) ° ig - £40,457,710 Head Office, YOKOHAMA. “Branches at “Ale xandria, Batavia, 
Ny Head Office: St. Andrew Square, Edinburgh. tse R cos “ _ ——— earn Changehun, Dairen 
: _¢ r Nes , - alnyv), Fengtien (Mukden), amburg, ankow, arbin, onotulu, 
Ny | General Manager : Sir Alexander Kemp Wright, KBE., _ Hong Kong, Kai-Yuan, Karachi, Kobe, London, Los Angeles, Lyons, 
\S Londen: City Office - 3 Bishopsgate, E.C. 2 Manila, Mukden, Nagasaki, Nagoya, Newchwang, New York, 
») | Lendon: Drummonds Branch, 49 Charing Cross, S.W.1 Osaka, Pekin, Rangoon, Rio de Janeiro, Saigon, San Francisco, 
Ny Glasgow (Principal) Office: Royal Exchange Square Seattle, Semarang, Shanghai, Shimonoseki, Singapore, Sourabay a, 
\s and Buchanan Street. Sydney, ‘Tientsin, ‘Tokyo, Tsinanfu, ‘Tsingtau, Viadivostock 
by } p . (temporarily closed). 
Ny i 217 Bran _ Legge ta oy sere neers The Bank bays and receives for coilection Bills of Exchange, issues 
s ‘eotremnaaae p Beng wane = *. 0 Drafts and Telegraphic Transfers and Letters of Credit on above 
>) The Bank is prepared, in approved cases, to act as Trustee places and elsewhere, and transacts General Banking Business. 
Ny and Executor, and also as Trustee for Debenture or other Deposits received for fixed periods at rates to be obtained oy 
wh Issues, &c. | application. K. YANO, London Manager. 
, ee = a - — ———— London Office 7 Bishopsgate, E.C. 2. 
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COMPANY MEETINGS. 


COMPANY MEETINGS. 





THE LIVERPOOL AND LONDON AND 
GLOBE INSURANCE COMPANY LTD. 


NEV’ HIGH LEVELS. 
TOTAL INCOME EXCEEDS £12,000,000. 
ASSETS £24,823,584. 
INTERIM LIFE BONUS INGREASED TO 40s. PER CENT. 


DIVIDEND RAISED. 

The 91st Annual General Meeting of The Liverpool and London 
and Globe Insurance Company Limited was held at the Company's 
head office, 1, Dale Street, Liverpool, on the 17th inst., the chairman, 
Mr. A. Kentish Barnes, presiding. 

In moving the adoption of the report and accounts, the chairman 
commented upon the steady and most gratifying increase in Fire, 
Accident and Life business, particularly at home during the recont 
vears of industrial depression, and he congratulated the general 
manager upon these results. Mr. Barnes also expressed his personal 
appreciation of the work of the chief officials whom he recently met 
in the United States. 

VAGARTES or CLIMATIC CONDITIONS. 

The chairman dealt in interesting fashion with the effect of the 
vagaries of climatic conditions on Insurance underwriting ; extreme 
cold in the United States, necessitating extra heating of buildings and 
causing numerous fires; hot spells, drought and subsequent bush 
fires in Australia; devastating hurricanes in Porto Rico, the 
Bahames. Cuba and Florida and consequent wind damage; the 
Mississippi floods, and the storms and floods in our own country and 
their resultant losses. These showed some of the difficulties the 
underwriter had to face due to the caprice of the weather. In all 
of these the company were fortunate in escaping entirely or with but | 
nominal losses, except in the Florida Hurricanc, where claims were 
considerable. 

Income Excesps £12,000,000. 

The total premiums and interest exceeded £12,000,000, the highes! 
figure in the company’s ninety years’ history end £507,000 greater 
than in 1925. 

AGGREGATE ACCOUNTS. 

The total Fire, Accident and Marine Premiums were £10,538,089 
as compared with £10,039,028 in 1925, an increase of practically 
half a million sterling, losses in 1926 and 1925 being respectively 
£5.986, 124 and £5,424,773. 

Expenses came to £4,120.041 or 29.10 per cent. of the premium 
income in these three departments, being an increase of 0.49 per 
vent. on that for 1925. 

Total underwriting profits amounted to £232,300 against £420,497 
for 1925 and £490,071 for 1924. The reduction is mainly due to the 
Florida tornado already mentioned ; to an underwriting loss in the 
Marine Department of £37,362 against profits in 1925 of £29,182, 
and to reduced Accident profits in the U.S.A. 

Gross interest (exeluding Life, Annuity and Leasehold Funds) 
amounted to £579,833, an increase of £22,716 over the corresponding 
figure for 1925, 

The total funds of the company were £21,538.5 against 
£20, 344.071 in 1925, an increase during the year of £1,194,150. 





Fink DerartMent. 

There was an increase in both premiums and underwriting profits 
in the home field, whilst in Canada and in the general foreign field 
progress had also been recorded. In the U.S.A., apart from the 
Mloride Hurricane, Fire Department figures had considerably 
improved, 





Accipent DirartMeENT. 

Accident premiums at £5,447,662 show an increase of £693,431, 
io Which home and foreign branches and agencies have contributed 
substantially, though the main increase came from the Globe 
Indemnity Company in the United States. 

Lire DeeartMent. 





TxrertmM Bonus Increasep To 40s, PER CENT, 

Nef new sums assured at £1,479,181. showed a slight increase 
over the figure for 1925, viz., £1,478,351. 

As the results of the Actuary’s interim valuation had been 
extremely satisfactory the Directors had decided to increase 
the rate of interim bonus on policies becoming claims or maturing 
by survivence after June 30th next from 35s. per cent. to 40s. per 
eent. per annoam, 


Provit anp Loss Account. 

After deduction of the dividend there remained in Profit and 
Loss Account a credit balance of £635,370 against £568,325 
brought in. 

INcREASED DivipEND. 

A final dividend of 11s. 6d. per share less tax was recommonded, 
making 23s. per share less tax for the year as against 22s. less 
tax for 1925, 

CGenerat Contincency Funp. 

£100.000 of this fund was applied to writing down the book 
value of certain buildings owned by the Company. The aggregate 
market value of all the properties exceeds the amount shown in 
the balance sheet. This fund now stands at £330,190, 





Srock ExcHANGre INVESTMENTS. 
The mean market value of the company’s Stock Exchenge invest- 
ments af December 31st last was nearly L600.000 in excess of 
the velue at which they are included in the accounts. 


THe Generar MANAGER, 
Tn conclusion, the Chairman referred with regret to the ‘ 
of Mr. Hugh Lewis, the General Manager, who is abroad on inal — 
business, and spoke appreciatively of the great ability end 
which Mr. Lewis at all times displayed in the company’s interest 
Mr. R. Q. Wilson, Deputy-Chairman, seconded the Chair, 
resolution, and the Report and Accounts were unanimously ae 
E.ection ov Direcrors. ; 
Mr. W. 8. Crichton, Liverpool, was elected to a soat on y 
Head Office Board, and retiring Directors, Messrs. J. J. Atkin” 
J. Bruce Ismay, R. Q. Wilson and Col. Sir James Pp, ar 
Bart., D.S.O., D.L., were re-elected. 
THANKS TO Orricers, STAFF AND AGEN?s, 
The Lord Mayor of Liverpool (Mr. F. C. Bowring), in propos, 
a vote of thanks to the officers, staff and agents, paid eloguen 
tribute to the work of the General Manager, and expressed th 
Directors’ appreciation of the loyal services of the managemen, 
staff and agents of the company and associated compan pr 
home and abroad. 
The auditors were reappointed, and the Chairman hayig, 
acknowledged a vote of thanks proposed by Col. Sir James p 
Reynolds, Bart., D.S.O., D.L., the proceedings terminated ; 
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ANGLO-AMERICAN OIL COMPANY, 
LIMITED. 


Tue fortieth annual general meeting of the Anglo-American Qj 
Company, Limited, was held on Wednesday last, at 26 Queen 
Anne's Gate, Westrninster, S.W. 1, Mr. F. E. Powell (the Chairman 
presiding. 

The Secretary (Mr. A. H. Hewett) having read the notice conyen. 
ing the meeting, ‘ 

The Chairman, in the course of his remarks, said : The busines 
has continued to expand, and the profits to increase, both being thy 
largest in the history of the company. 

The showing for 1926, however, was affected by the Genorgl 
Strike and the Coal Strike, partly to the company’s advantage in 
the increase of Burning Oil for domestic use, also of Motor Spirit, 
Fuel and Gas Oil, and partly to its disadvantage, as the selling of 
lubricating oil to our jobbing customers has fallen off owing to many 
manufacturing plants being partly or entirely closed down, , 

The net results of the vear’s trading, after providing for interest 
on the Gold Notes and the expense in connexion with the issue of 
same, shows a nett profit of £1,635,235 9s. 10d., which is in excess 
of that of any previous year, in spite of the fact that tho early part 
of 1926 was decidedly unfavourable from a business standpoint 

The surplus fund at December 31st, 1925, showed a credit balance 
of £1,302,826 4s. 9d. Adding to this balance the profit of the year, 
as shown above, gives a total of £2,938,061 14s. 7d. From this 
reinains to be deducted the final dividend for 1925 of £500,000, and 
the interim dividend for 1926 of £300,538 L7s. 6d., leaving a credit 
balance in this fund of £2,137,522 lis. ld. This is £834,696 12s, 4d, 
more than in the previous year. 

Out of this Credit Balance it was decided to pay a final dividend 
for the year 1926 (Coupon No, 34) of 2s. 6d. per share, free of British 
income tax. ‘This is payable on the present issued capital of the 
company, and amounts io £516,990, leaving a_ balance of 
£1,620,532 17s. ld. to be carried forward, and it was decided that 
this dividend should be paid on May 31st. 

Investment in land, plant, other construction and motor equip 
ment, after allowing for full depreciation, shows a decrease of 
£220,000. This is in line with the remarks made a year ago. The 
present ouilook, however, is for a considerable increase in these 
items, such as New Tankage. New Distribuiing Depots, motor 
Lorries and Motor Cars, all of which will absorb a larger amount 
than last year. 

The investment in Steamships shows a reduction after Deprecia- 
tion of £165,000. There has been little new investment under this 
head, but it was intimated in last year’s report that the building of 
additional Tank Steamers might become necessary in the near 
future. This time has now arrived, and, as the increase in total 
business to be handled now justifies the expenditure, contracts 
have recently been placed with British Shipbuilders for two 12,000- 
ton Diesel Engined Tankers of the latest design and construction 
Both vessels are expected to be in service early in 1928. 

The stocks of oils, spirits and other merchandise on hand, though 
larger in money value, are no larger in proportion to total sales 
than previously. The increase. however, is £569,000. 

The Accounts and Bills receivable show a substantial increase of 
£781,000. This is due to larger sales totals, including roadside and 
petrol pumps sold on deferred terms, and to increased credits as & 
result of keener competition from others. 

As regards this year’s trading and the future outlook. it can be 
said that the first three months were very satisfactory, but since 
then, owing to the flood of Crude Oil in the American Oil Fields, 
prices have declined very rapidly, causing a corresponding decline 
on this market of all the products we handle. This means a con: 
siderable loss on stock on hand, which was unavoidable uncer the 
circumstances. 

Meantime the business of this Company. being confined to Ship 
Owning and Marketing, is in a more fortunate position than that of 
those Companies engaged also in the production and refining of Crude 
Oil, as we avoid the violent fluctuations of the primary markets. 
Our stocks on hand at the beginning of the year have been sold, 
and from now on we are working on the basis of the current reduced 
markets. It is hoped, therefore, that the stability of the business 
will be continued and that the showing for the future will be as 
swtisfuctory as in the past, 
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: sIR EDWARD MOUNTAIN’S SPEECH 


tkingo» Presiding at the annual general meeting of the Eagle, Star, 
] ’ SH . . ‘ 
eYnolds, itish Dominions Insurance Company, Ltd., held on the 


and Britis! Sir Edward M : : . 
a on, } lw ] tain, Bart. (chairman), in . § J i 
%h May in Lond m, Sir Edwar oun 4 a aterm: . > 
peor the adoption of the report and accounts fox the past year, T he name W ateriman s 4 
rOpORing nid that, having regard to the difficult times through which the recognised the world over as 
eloquen; vountty had passed, their operations, enabling them as they did : . ~ ‘ 
s8ed_ thy further to consolidate and improve the position of their important the Standard in JT ountain 
ement, 4 prise, must be considered as very satisfactory. Their total Di dete, nee ue aks ant? Tater 
ANNES at an annuity funds continued to expand, and the quinquennial Pens. There are many Water- 
aluation of those funds, made on strong bases at the end of last ans i se to-dav whic rere 
having aa showed a total surplus in the participating sections of £218,387, esti wre a day which were 
ames P. f which £211,335 was cist ributed and the balance carried forward. purchased 30 to 40 years ago 
In the non-participating section of the life fund the surplus was oa ri - 
——— fF 195,621, of which only £50,000 was distributed to the shareholders —and they still write perye clly. 
and the balance of £75,621 carried forward, In the current life snl 


NY, fund there were nearly 40,000 polic ies in force for sums assured of 
over £15,000,000, the annual premium income being over £600,000. 
The outlook for their life business he considered as highly satisfactory. 


The more a man knows about 
Fountain Pens the more he 
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| rn ; a INSISTS on Waterman’s—the 
Bs ssi In the fe department the premium inceme.had increased, lifeti e.. 

airman hile the claims paid and outstanding w lower. After pro- ifetime service pen. 





yiding for a reserve of 4 per cent. on the premium incomo there 














PONVENs was & profit for the year of £38,091, of which only £25,000 was a a 
transit rred to the profit and loss account, leaving £13,091 to co —- 
MISINeRg forward to 1927. Their American fire business was improving, <<TTSS> 
Ping the and operations were again returning to a_ profit-bearing basis. a “ 
The accident department had yielded good results and enabled 
General them to transfer the sum of £10,438 to profit and loss account. 
itage in Employers’ liability business showed a small loss, but more SIZ 
* Spirit, satisfactory results were anticipated in the current year. The 
ling of Li - ce ‘count had ielded the sub sa oft 7 See Wateriman’s latest—the Siainless l bher pon, 21/- & upwards. 
eneral insurance account had yi the substantial profit of ce trate rs latest le less Nip] Pen, oti : 
O many yr l Three Types: ‘‘ Regular” Type, from 12/6; “* Safety ’’ Type, from 17/6; 
s $22, 0U5- * Seli-filling ” Type (with Patent Lever), No. » 17/6; N 54, 22/6; 
: MARINE INSURANCE DIFFICULTIES, No. 55, 27/6; No. 56, 32/6; No. 58, 42/-. Clip-Cap, 1/- extra. Presentation 
interest a . : M m : Pens in Silver and Gold. OF STATIONERS AND JEWELLERS. 
issue of Referring to the marine insurance market, Sir Edward said 
excess that in each naniing yea goby spect . he net os attention The “Pen Book” free on request. 
ly vart to the unfavoura le position oO 1 Market, ule there was no ans . 
oA. doubt that this was largely brought about by the fact that the L. G. SLOAN, Ltd., Che Pen Corner Kingsway, Londen, W.C.2 


balance market was too big for the business that was offered, he thought 
1 vear, there was little doubt that the unfortunate position which had Soe = tage) tae eae 
= ae arisen and the very heavy losses that have been made in the London 
Dv), and market had, to a large extent, been owing to bad underwriting. 
L credit Year after year values and rates were reduced when, based on past 
12s, 4d, experience, there was no justification for it. If those who were 
responsible for it did not realise at the time that there would 
ividend be ultimately a heavy toll to pay, they did not properly under- 
British stand their business, and if they did realize it the question remains 
of the | to be answered, why was it done ? Certain companies were so 





Elected 


nce of | protected by reinsurance treaties that the bulk of any loss would 
“d that fall on the reinsurers. Millions have been lost in this way in the b the 
last few years. In the long run it cannot be good or sound business y 
equip for a company to kill its reinsurers who, by modern procedure, 
i of have to place so much confidence in the ceding Companies, because 
The the result must be that. the reinsurance market narrows and ect 
1 these disappears, and the original market remains in_ the depressed 
oe condition which this policy has created. It required no skill to 
aan reduce premiums very rapidly, but it does require great skill, 
when this has been done for a large number of years, to get the 
orocige | Premiums back to a profit-bearing basis. - i 
er this temepIAL Action NeEpEp. Critical appreciation ef tobacco 
“_ —_ — had been taken in re ge eg caine os last quality 1S eloquently expressed In 
; eighteen months or two years, and an eflort 1s being made to . r 
Bas re-establish it on a true underwriting basis, but he had not seen it a pipe of GOLD BLOCK. 


2.990. p Stated by any chairman, or by any underwriter, that they believed 
at the present moment that this section of business was on a 


wtion. ; ‘ a . x ; 
profitable basis. ‘The fact remained, therefore, that unless some- 
hough thing more was done in this direction, there was very little chance 
| nalta of any profit being made for some years to come. 
Cargo insurance, Sir Edward added, is gradually getting into 


ase of | the same deplorable condition as the hull business. 
e and m 
le an Tue Prorir anp Loss Account. 
s asa a os ; , 
After transferring to profit and loss account the various sums 

an be shown in the separate accounts, and providing for all expenses of 

: Management, tz i &e., there as a balance of £189,778 

since 4 » taxation, &e., ere was a balance of £189,778, 
Vields, | Ut of which dividends amounting to £106,006 had already been FINE VIRGINIA 
‘ecline | Paid, leaving to be carried forward £83,772, subject to the final 


» con | Quarterly dividend for 1926. This showed an increase of nearly CuT PLUG 


er the | #8000 over the amount carried forward a year ago, while a further 








sun of £51,224 from the life and fire accounts would be available loz. Packet 1/4 

» Ship for 1927. 20z. Packet 2/8 
: - . . ses , > i 

hat ot The premium income amounted to £4,108,966, an increase of 4lb. Tin 5/4 
Crude | £234,979 over that of last year, the expense ratio was lower, while 
rkets. | the total assets of the company, amounting now to £20,875,117, 
sold, | &howed an increase during the pericd under review of £247,657. 
luced The report and accounts were unanimously adopted, and the GB60 


siness | proceedings terminated with a vote of thanks to the chairman, 
be as | directors and staff, 
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LONDON 7. ROCKIES 
IN 12 DAYS 


Without the slightest discomfort the 
turmoil of city life can be exchanged 
for the serenity of the Canadian 
Rockies in twelve days by Canadian 
Pacific ocean and rail services. 


REDUCED RATES 
A holiday in Canada is easy to arrange 
if advantage is taken of the reduced 
rates available from May to October 
for independent tours by Canadian 
Pacific. 

A TOUR DE LUXE 
An exclusive personally conducted 
tour is being arranged from Europe to 
the Pacific Coast of Canada and back. 
The party will leave Liverpool July 29 
(Belfast and Glasgow a day later), 
by the Canadian liner ** Montclare.” 
Cost for ocean and sail travel, hotels, 
meals, sight-seeing and _ gratuities, 
£195 inclusive. Seven weeks — 


12,000 miles. 
For detailed itineraries apply— 


CANADIAN PACIFIC 


62-65 Charing Cross (Trafalgar Square), S.W.1, 
103 Leadenhall Street, E.C. 3, LONDON, or local agents 


everywhe re. 














A Great Bond 
of Union 


W. H. Inskip, K.C., M.P., 


Sir T. 


the Solicitor-General, recently said :— 


“The whole of the great Dominions of the Crown are 
enjoying, through the agency of the Bible Society, the 
privilege of the distribution of the Bible. When we 
reflect upon the extent to which unity of thought and 
sentiment and devotion depends upon the distribution of 
this Bible, 1 think we shall realise that whatever economic 
and political ties may do to associate 
the the most 
enduring of all is this Book which unites us to One Who 


our Dominions 


with ourselves, the greatest, strongest, 


is above all and over all.” 








Within the Empire and beyond it the Bible Society seeks 
to bring the Scriptures to every English-speaking person, 


many of them living in places where clergymen can go 
but rarely. Thus in 1925 its representatives circulated 
at cheap rates 625,000 volumes in Canada, South Africa, 
Australia and New Zealand. At Quebec they presented 
65,000 immigrants from many lands with copies of the 
Gospel. 


The Committee appeal for an income of £450,000—ie, 
an advance of £40,000—to and extend the 
work, 


maintain 


Gifts will be gratefully received by the Secretaries, 


THE BRITISH AND FOREIGN amis SOCIETY, 
146 Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C.4. 
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SOUTH AMERICA 


REGULAR SAILINGS FROM 
SOUTHAMPTON AND LIVERPOOL 
BY MAGNIFICENTLY APPOINTED 

LINERS, 


BIIORT TOURS TO FRANCE, SPAIN, PORTUGAL & MADEIRA 
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AN “APPEAL To READERS OF THE 
TO HELP A GOCD CAUSE, 


THE SHAFTESBURY HOMES & 
“ARETHUSA” TRAINING SHIP 


Are Training over 1,009 Boys and Girls from 
all parts of the U.K. 


FUNDS URGENTLY NEEDED. 
Patrons: 
THEIR MAJESTIES THE KING & QUEEN. 


President: 
H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES, K.C. 
10,009 Boys have entered the Royal Navy and 
Mercantile Marine, Many hundreds have 
emigrated to the British Dominions. 
3,500 Girls have trained for Household duties 
etc. 
Chairman and Treasurer: 
FRANCIS H. CLAYTON, Esq 
Deputy Chairmen : LORD DARYNGTON. 
Chairman of rethusa’ a 
¢ HOWSON ra DEVITT, Es 
ecretary: F, BRIAN PELL Y. 
184 SHAFTESBURY AV., LONDON, W.C. 2. 
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will provide for a fortnig 


slum kiddie. 


&1 


THOUSANDS 


of ailing and necessitous London children are in need of a 
change. 


The Children’s Country Holidays Fund are hoping to send 


26,000 children away this year, but many, many more 


ARE WANTING 


Vill you make your own holiday Ay brighter, the better, by 


ARRAN (Room 4), I! 


odentilante something to the EARL 











Buckingham S Street, Strand, ‘ones Big > 
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SAMUEL BUTLER 


Messrs. J. & KE. Bumpus Ltd. offer their con- 
gratulations to Mr. Jonathan Cape on the com- 
pletion ot the Shrewsbury Edition of the Works of 
Samuel Butler. They note that this fine and 
definitive edition is now out of print and that 
the price has been raised. A few sets remain in 
their possession and (for a time) at the original 
subscription price of Twenty Guineas. A pros- 
pectus will gladly be forwarded. 


J. & E. BUMPUS 


LIMITED 
350 Oxford St., London, W.1 
By Appom!ment to His Majesty the King 


"Phones—Mayfair 1223 ana 1224 
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“ Moths! It'll cost pounds 
to match these furs. 

wish I'd used Dymuth 
instead of moth balls” 


Away with moth balls for ever. 
It’s Dymuth you need in your 
wardrobes and cupboards to- 
day. Dymuth that no moth 
can come near. Dymuth that 
kills moths. 

Buy a tin to-day from your chemist. 
A shilling tin may save you pounds. 


All about moths and their ways in 
“The Story of a Great Discovery,” free 
for a post card. 


DYMUTH LTD 
23 Dymuth House, Matlock, Derbyshir> 


KILLS MOTHS 


1/- for 12 tab ets. From all Chemists 





























BOILERS 


AND BEESTON RADIATORS 


FOR CENTRAL HEATING. 


Will thoroughly warm your house and save 
half the fuel as compared with open fires. 


—. 


, Every room will be 
| comfortably heated at 
of 2d. per 


day, or approximately 


10lbs. of fuel. 


a cost 


Burns slowly through 
the night 
attention. 


without 





All Heating Engineers 
supply and fix. 





Can easily 


he stoked by a lady. 


WRITE FOR ILLUSTRATED BOOKLET: 
THE BEESTON BOILER CO., Lid., 
BEESTON, NOTTS. 
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Who Goes 
There : ? 


by cabled DE Ba SALLE 


Handsonicly bound in cle € net 
This is an account of the ‘San Service “Ady enture of “ Ex- 
Intelligence ” ireat War. ‘That truth ts stranger than 
fiction is agai arkable chronicle 1 


excitement whic 
a stout heart are requisites n 

truthfully be said that Mr. de Halsalle’s book ss re H 
6tart to finish; the nar tive of his remarkable adventures 
blood and sets the heart racing. 
In a word, his boat i one long, 





complete series of thrills. 





THE FIRST FLIGHT 


Pdi the 
Polar Sea 


By ROALD AMUNDSEN and 
pak pini penne toned 


Handsoimciy bound in cloth, with numerous 

21s. oe 
= “a tale full of perils of this new kind of voyaging in 
sp. ‘ thrilling s tory of the voyage . vivid: ; 
beautifuily *iMustrated.”—Westminster Gazette ‘The tremendoi 


crossing the North Pole from Spit sbergen to Alaska 
‘ story of Amundsen’s geri at flight.’ Dail y 
Chronicle.  “ The account of the and what it revealed 1s 
first time.”—Daily Sketch A full-blown volume 

stirs a great memory in the mind of the Te ader.”’ 
ol Post. “ Airship adventure in Arctic wastes. ewcastle 
Chronicle. 


event ol 

by airship 
voyage 
given for the 


Liverp 


London: HUTCHINSON & CO. 
(Publishers), Ltd., Row, E.C. 4. 
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ELECTRIGLIGHT NOW? 


Initial cost 
not deter 
Petter-Light plants 


need Upkeep costs pre- 
you. sent no difficulty. 
may be We have iestimonials 


obtaincd from £80 up- showing that users have 
wards complete with provided themselves with 
batteries. Furthermore, a year’s clectricity at a 
they are sold on the cost of £5 for fuel and 
deferred payment plan lubricating oil. Morcever, 
which capitalises your Basal the plant is so safe and 
come, whilst the plant pays simple throughout that it 
for itself by the savings never requires skilled and 
it effects. costly atten! 

You utdoulr edly ag “gs Many Gua ny La 

electric light; therefore hesitat » lor In at 


PETTER- LIGHT & 


4 





Enquiries Solicited. 


LIMITED, YEOVIL, 


PETTERS ENGLAND 
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THE HUMAN 


Why it Falls off or Turns Grey, and 


of “Scalp Massage,” 

Arcata,’ “ 7. — 
c., etc 

“ Everybody should mae this little 


Author 


* Alopecia and the 


tion, and restoration of the hair are 
and convincing.”---Medtcal Record. 


Price 6d. from J. HARLEY PARKER, 


Consultations free. 


New Revised Edition. 


By PROF. HARLEY PARKER, 
“Uric Acid and the 


1 
book. 
“The precepts he lays down for the management, preserva- 
at oncc 


117 St. George’s Road, Belgravia, London, S.W. 1. 
‘Phone: 

















HAIR: 


the Remedies. 


Hair,’ 


Nc System,’ 


‘Tyous 


"_. Scotsman. 


INSURANCE  ? 
THE PRUDENTIAL | 
OF COURSE 





simple, lucid, 


Ltd. (Desk 37), 








nl 





Victoria 2215. 
ee ae 








DAILY 2 to 10.45 p.m. 


PASSIONATE QUEST,” &c. 
MAY 26th, 27th and 2ath. 
in “ELLA CINDERS”"; 
"LOST AT SEA 


JANE NOVAK 





STOLL PICTURE THEATRE, Kingsway 


(Sundays 6 to 10.30 p.m. 


COLLEEN MOORE anid Lioyd Hughes 
and 
.” from Louis Joseph Vance’s story ** 


New Prog.) 


MAY 23rd, 2ith and 25th. Ernest Torrence and Greta Nissen . 
in “ THE LADY OF THE HAREM,” or ** HASSAN’; May Paid up Capital 
McAvoy anit Louise Fazenda in KH. Phillips Oppenheim’s ** THE Reserve Fund 


Reserve Liability 
Huntly Gordon in 


Mainspring,” &c. throughout 





of 


Head Office: 4 THRE 
West End Office: 


Proj 


17 


irietors under 


‘the 

Letters of Credit and Drafts are issued and banking business of every 
description is transacted through the numerous branches of the B 
Australia and New Zealand. 


THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA, 


(Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1835.) 
ADNEEDLE STREET, E.c. 2. 
Northumberland 


Charte 


Deposits for fixed periods at ce 


Avenue, 





W.C. 2, 
£ 4,000,009 
3 3,810,009 
4,000,000 
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rang 








Cretonnes 


surpassing all previous displays. 


From 2/6 per yard. 


STORY’S 


3 KENSINGTON HIGH STREET, W. 


LIBERTY & CO., 


NEW 


POST 


LIBERTY CRETONNES 
COLOURS 
FOR -LOOSE COVERS & CURTAINS 

FROM 2/6 A YARD. 


PATTERNS 
LTD., 


FREE. 


REGENT STREET, LONDON, 


W.1. 














Forcleaning Silver Electrv Plate &. 


oddard’ Ss 


late Powder 


4 everywhere 64 12% & 46 















Viclori 


ARMY & NAVY CO. OPERATIVE 
SOCIETY, LTD. 


105 Victoria Street, Westminster, S.W. |. 
Telephone: 


FURNITURE REMOVERS AND WAREHOUSEMEN. 


ia 8500. 














Rates for Prepaid Classified Advertisements 


Headings displayed inCAPITALS occupying the equa vtlent to a ling 


Two Shillings per line (a line averages 36 letters). 
Series discounts 


Vouchers sent only to advertisers whose announcements 
Instructions should reach the SPECTATOR Office, | 


line. 


73% 


for 26; and 1099 for 52. 


excced Y lines. 





249 


with remittance to ensure insertion, not later than Tuesday of cach week. 


APPOINTMENTS, &e.. VACANT AND 
caine NIWANTED - 7 
COUNTY OF LONDON, 


AbMiniste ATIVE 


The London County Couneil invites applications from 
women with experience in social work for temporary 
employment as ASSISTANT ORGANISERS of Chil- 
‘iren’s care work, The permanent organising staff 
is recruited by selection from the temporary staff. 

Candidate: newt be natural-born British subjects 
uader 40 years of age on June Sth, 1927. Marriage will 
terminate the contract ef service of any candidate 
appointed 

The basic rate of pay for temporary assistant organisers 
is 408., which et present, with temporary additions, inakes 
n total remuneration of 608. 11d. a week. 

Applications must be made on the official form, 
copies of which (with full details) may be obtained by 
sending a stamped addressed foolseap envelope (marked 

Temporary Assistant Organiser") to the Clerk of the 


Council, The County Hall, Westminster Bridge, S8.E. 1. 
Forms must be returned by Wednesday, June 8th, 
1927. Canvassing disqualifies. 

MONTAGU HW. COX, 


(Clerk to the London County Council. 





tity or LEEDS, 





The Corporation invite applications from competent 
persons for the position of DIRECTOR of the ART 
GALLERY, the appointment to date from July 18th, 
1927. Candidates must be experienced in the organisation 
ot Exhibitions of Works of Art, qualified to advise as 
to the Purchase of Pictures and other Works of Art, 
able to Lecture wpon Art Subjects, and have good 
business ability. The person appointed will be required 
to devote the whole of his time to the duties of the Office. 

Applications, stating age, qualifications, experience, 
and salary required, accompanied by copies of three 
recent testimonials, must be delivered at my Office, 
26 Great George Street, not later than June Ist, endorsed 
* Director, Art Gallery.” fle successful candidate will 
be required to pass a Medica! Examination and contribute 
to the Superannis tion Fund established by the Corpora- 
tion under the “ Local Government and Other Officers’ 
Superannuation Act, 1922 

Canvassing Merobers of the Corporation 
indirectiy, is prohibited. 

There are po printed forms of application or lists of 


duties, 
THOS 


. 





, directly or 


THORNTON, Town Clerk. 


May 6th, 





' bpecate ALL COMMITTEE. 


Va 


EDUCATLON 
for 


Imouth County High School Girls, 


Wanted, Senior English Mistress, to begin duties in 
September, 1927, Candidates must hold an Honours 
degree in English Language and Literature. Scripture 
as a subsidiary subject is desirable. Applications must 
reach the Head-Mistress not later than June 16th. 1927. 
Forms of application may be obtained (on receipt of a 
stamped and addressed foolscap envelope) from the Clerk 
to the Governors, District Education Office, Falmouth, 
Fr. R. PASCOR, 





Secretary for Education, 
Education Department, 
County Hall, Truro, 
May lith, 1927. 
MINISTRY Or EDUCATION, 


Kk YPTIAN 


Applications are invited for Posts of ASSISTANT- 
MASTERS to teach English in Egyptian Government 
Secondary Schools. 

Candidates, who should be 
of age, must have University Degreca (preferably in 
Honours) and should have experience of teaching in 
Secondary Schools. Diploma in Education de-irable. 

Initial salary sn 450 (about £461), with biennial 
increment of LE. 

Non-resident. r lentnadl three years. 

Allowance for journey to Kaypt. 

Full particulars and Form of Applicat raay be 
obtained from the Director, Egyptian Education Office, 
39 Victoria Street, London, &.W. 1. 


ALIFAX 


between 24 and St years 


ion 





HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
APPOINTMENT OF HYEAD-MISTRESS. 
Applications are invited for the post of Head-Mi-tres: 
of the Halifax High School for Girls which will become 

vacant at the close of the Autumn terin Lie 


must have graduated in Honours at a 








held equivalent qualifications, The salary 

to the post will commence at £500 a year, iy ‘ 
annually by increments of £25 to a maxinann of C600 
a year. 


Applications accompanied by copies of not more than 








three testimonials, and stating age. qualifications and 
experience, must be received by the undersigned by 
June iith, 1927, 
W. OW. OSTLER, 
Cork to the Governors. 
West Howse Hilifis 


for 6 insertions ; 
York Svect, “Covent Garden, Lo don, W.C. 2 


rea - cere 


harged aaa 
5%, for 13; 














a 
ye 


Venchurch Street 
May, 1927 


London 





( XFORD GRADUATE, Barris % vears secretary 

to M.P., requires similar or other official post 
Long experience of polftical, legal and Parliamentay 
procedure, Shorthand Box 1418, the Spectator, 
—" AL MASONIC SCHOOL, BUSHEY, HERTS 

wanted for Septembei (1) A Senior Mathemati 
Master to take charge of Mathematics throughout t 
School and to take the highest work. Successful exper 
ence in good schools is essential. Commencing salary 
to £350 (resident), according to qualification, with 
annual increments of £20. An unmarried man é 
required and preference will be given to one who bia 
Holy Orders if otherwise qualified 

(2) A Master to teach French and German throughout 
the school, including Advanced Work. Good Modem 
Lang ruaves Degree essential. Commencing salary £18 

(resident), rising by annual increments of £20, 

(3) An Organist and Teacher of Pianoforte. Work 
includes training of Choir and Singing Classes as wells 
individual lessons. Suceessful experience, preferably 
in Schools, is expected. 

———————— 
SH ANGHAT MUNICIPAL COUNCIL 
, - 

THOMAS HANBURY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 

An ASSISTANT MISTRESS fs required for_ this 
School, to leave England at the end of November, 192 

The successful candidate will be required to teach 
Chemisiry, Biology and Elementary Mathematics. A 
Science degree, training and experience are essential 

Candidates must be from 25 to 50 vears of ag 
unmarried, and registered with the Teachers’ Regist 
Council. Commencing Pay, Taels 235 per mens 
fully qualified ; if a University Graduate, Taels 260 pe 
mensem. No allowan cept pa ipation in the 
Superannuation Fond, 

Agreement for three renewable at the end of 
each three vears if services factory, a increases 
rate of pay. 

The value of the Tacl 1 be taken at 2s, 6d., but 
exchange Is liable to fluctuation, First-class passage 
provided and half pay allowed during the yoyage 
Farther particulars and application form may be obtalned 
of the Council's Agents, by whom applications must 
reecived before Monday, June 20th 

Mrssrs. JOHN POOK & CO., _ 
Agents for the Mm nicipal Shanghai, 


Counc it of 
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ao . Ps a \ | Wellington School, Somerset 
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wae? ; i tain from = za as A | years of age, Senior School for girls 14 ta 
. ANDREW PICKEN : LDENHAM S¢ HOOL, — Entrance Sch larship | 18 years of ax Escort provided from London, Crewe, 
d Examination June 2ud, Six or seven scholarships Liverpool, Leeds, Manchester, Carlis 
A of £50 will be offered to boys under 15 on May lst : : : : 
———E —— - lars trom the Head-Master. can 
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{ the County, ti s 1 of Art, Bury St. | @ ow TO BECOME A NAVAL OFFICER.” 
Fechnical Institute, Sudbury, Salary He Containing in a concise form the regulations | Head-Mistr Miss ETHEL M. TREW 
1 with tl Burnhatr le for Secondary | relating to the entry of Cadets (age limits, 15 years | —— -_— ———— ian 
Assist: rr f plus approved travelling | 4 months to 13 years 8 months) into the Royal Naval | oyp poELEN ( i ! near itesw 
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, on pt i stamped addressed foolseap | Navy House,” 21 Old Bond Street, London, W. 1, [err UR ee en —, 
oun —_—— —-—-—-- ----— ————-|/ OT. PAUL'S GIRLS’ SCHOOT 
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mE - ——- —- —— ———_——- — —— | | la ips exempt fokiers from payment of Tuition 
\ ALVERN.—-St. Cuthberts Prep, School for Boys. | Fees. Appli they to the High Mistress 
> 7 acres, facing Link Common, Plaving Fichd, Swim- I hool | j registration of Can- 
LECTURES, S¢ HOL ARSHIPS, &e. ming Bath, Gymnasium, Carpenter's Shop. Inclusive | dida is Wednesda Lot! 
—_— ——- : terins.—J. ¥:. Healey, M.A.,and 8. R.Stawell Brown, M.A.| oa 








et BEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE COL- 


LEGE FOR ‘TRACHERS, GROVE HOUSE, — SCHOOL ENTRANCE 


ROEHAMPTON LANI S.W.15 DEMONSTRA- 
TION SCHOOL, COLET GAR DE NS, W. KENSLNG- 
TON, W. 14. Chairman, C. G. } 
Principal Miss 1] } Lawr 





efiore, 1).1., M.A, The Examination will be held at Taunton & 
For information | at the boy's own preparatory s heol) on Tu 
concerning Scholarships, Loan Fund and Grant from the | 14th, and the following days, forthe purpose of awarding 


ay - DOR HALL SCHOOL, CHISLEHURST, KENT, 
} 





’ : Founded 1850 Phorough Ldueation for Girls 
1 
eer | (resident only). Principal: Mys. 1. M. KELLEHER, Ist 
' | Hons. Fre . Trinity College, Dublin 
‘ | - — 
me | = oo = 





Board of Education apply to the Secretary. Five Entra ce Scholarships, value £40, per annum, All Pp RIN ATE TUITION, Ke. 


details from the 





HEAD-MASTER, 


= - ——EE — : / “ 














HOUSE, HUNSTANTON-ON ry f 2 


ag DELICATE for ordinary school send children 











UEEN'’S Hall, Langham Pla W.1 . . 
() Sole I ( Messrs. Chappell & Co T= GLEBE 4 lands, Hastings. Sunshine, sea breezes, 
nll cag Peay = May 2°nd Preparatory for the Public Schools and Dartmouth | good | . senow lsat 
ene “to R.N. College. Head-Master : H.C. Barber, M.A. (Oxon.) = < 
{ ' ‘ . ‘ ] - 
“THI VISION OF THI uen6. AT 6 OO (ee = ‘PEECH 4 WITHO! Pr STRAIN.—To Public Speakers 
June 5tl see and 26th. Dr. ANNIE BESAN’), | PFNHE KING 3 Sf HOO! ELY, The Examin-] Clergy ts Speedy method of voice production 
NEW CIVILIZATION.” l ation for k ‘s Scholars hips take place at | preventing throat fatigue singing also. Highest 
Adi ke 6d.. 1 ’s 6d.. 5s.. from] Ely on Tuesday, 4 Ny 12th, and Wednesday, July 13th, | references Miss ‘Irvin 15 Greyhound Mansions, 
Box 0 Lectures “3 Bedford Square, W.C.1 1927. Part « to be obtained fram the SECKETARY.’ London, W. 6 
ro a — . - 





icuel 
all or write for descriptive folder “ 


The Remington Typewriter ca, ‘Ltd. 
Head Office: 100 Gracechurch St., London, E.C. 3. 


Remington 


PORTABLE TYPEWRITER 
The Balance can be paid 


£2 ° 2 :O WITH ORDER by eleven monthly pay- 


ments of £1. 
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= #2 au ED 
Prepaid Classified Small Advertisements. (Cont.) 
CONTINENTAL AUTHORS, TYPEWRITING, &c. MX\HE BAY HOTEL, Rhosneigr, facing the seq, 





TALIAN LAKES.—In March, April and May, and 
again in September and October, the Lakes are as 
near to Paradise as ordinary people may attain. Many 
are the hotels who press their claims but do not mention 
all their charges. Those who seek comfort and honesty, 
attention to detail on the part of a friendly and contented 
staff, together with a real welcome from an understanding 
proprietor, should write to SIGNOR CAPELLETTI, HOTEL 
SAN GloRGIO, LENNO, LAKE OF Como. The hotel is near 
the Lake, has a good tennis court, an honest way of doing 
business, and a quiet habit of life. 

















an offers you comfortable restful quarters, exeg 
YDUCATED Woman wishes orders for Typewriting. | a6 cuisine. Sunshine, bracing climate. — First-clasy 
‘4° Expert work, 1s. 1,000; carbon 3d,—Broughton, a — ——, fishing. Electric light all rooms, 
Primrose Cottage, Lowfield Heath, Crawley, Sussex. —_s . 
——— 
EARN to Write Articles and Stories; earn while YSGARTH, YORKS.—Board-residence in hoyse 
you learn; booklet free.—Regent Institute | / well situated for exploring the moors and dales — 
(Dept. 85), 13 Victoria Street, 8.W. Miss Smith, Low Green House, Thoralby. : 
ITERARY Typewriting carefully<promptly executed, | __ " 
gp ope ap bat ge {ROSBY HALL.—A Club and Hall of Residence now 


4 MSS. 1s. per 1,000 words ; carbon copy 3d. per 1,000.— 
Miss N. McFarlane (C), 44 Liderton Rd., Westclilf-on-Sea, 





Marvellous centre 


q) PIEZ (Switzerland) Park Hotel. 
‘ Pen. f’m 12 fra. 


for excursions. Tennis, golf, garage. 





{UNSHINE IS NOT EXPENSIVE for those who 
s stay with Mons. Bual at Hétel des Falaises, 
Equihen, near Boulogne-sur-mer. Quiet t and unpreten- 
tious though but four miles from the port. Special terms 
utside August. Cooking and wines delight the fastidious, 
a stretch of hard sand satisfies the children, while the sea 
beneath the windows is by its beauty and its murmur a 
joy for all in search of rest. 














Com- 
large 


Pension Victoria-Baumgarten. 


ye ~ Hotel 
very quiet ; 


fortable English family hotel ; 
park, tennis, golf. 





3 l L, L, AR ‘1 s/Bex, Western Switzerland's 
Us leading Sporting Centre, 4,500- 

6, 00 feet above sea, SIMPLON LINE. Golf, open-air 
's. culture and swim. pool. Perfect for rest, no 


English chaplainey. Plenty of social 

entertainments, Resident physician. 
First class tennis, 

PALACE HOTEL, from Frs. 18, full pension, gd. 

HOTEL MUVERAN from Frs, 16, full pension, 

HOTEL BELLEVUE from Fras, 10, full pension, 


phy 
noisc or dust, 
and sporting 











OTEL CHALET ANGLAIS.—Villars s Ollon. Ran 
tf by Oxiord and Pub, Sch. Men, Eng. clientéle, 
"Varsity, Army &Pub, Sch, Superb view of Mont Blane 
Range and Dents du Midi. Own Tennis Courts, rng. h, 
«& ¢. water. Very com. and moderate. Cuisine excel, 

alth, tuition French.—Miss 


(WITZERLAN D.—He 
s 


Cotter, B.A., La Pensée, Villars s/Olun (4,000 ft.). 





ALPE FLEURIL,” Melle Seiler, Arveyes s/Bex, 

LL Switzerland, Ope n-air School in the mount tins, 

Sun cure. Sports. Health and education carefully 
rupervised, Member of statf in England till May loth. 


BEAU SOLEIL, vitor-s00-0100 


UP-TO-DATE HOME SCHOOL for delicate children 
irom seven to fourteen. Open air. Sun cure, Studies, 
Sports. Extensive playground. All games, 


All Sports. 
and cold 








I OTEL Chamossaire Villars-Chesiéres. 
Comfortable family hotel, running hot 





water 

q — School for boys, 10-15. La Clairiére. Villars- 
Arveye Own tennis, own skating, running hot 

water in bedrooms. Hest opportunity learning French.— 

M. and Mime. Gaston Clerc, Estab, 9 vears. 





TOURS, &e. 


BERMAN. — Shorthand, 


MS. Lb Typewriting, 
s Translations.—52 Rupert St., 


Piccadilly, Ger. 1737. 





I ONALD MASSEY, Literary Agent. Good stories. 
&c., required. Send stamp tor prospectus to— 
Ronald Massey, 108 Victoria Strect, London, 8.W. 1. 





YONG-POEMS WANTED.—The composer of “ Swing 
» me Higher, Obadiah”’ and other famous songs is 
prepared to consider a limited number of good lyrics, 
with a view to setting to music. 





Send MSS. to Box 165, MAT RI E SCOTT, 102 
Charing Cross Road, London, W.C. 
FFVYPEWRITING, Proof-reading, Kevision.—MSS, 1s. 


ver 1,000 words ; carbon copy, 3d. 1,000 words.— 


Miss Hill, Monks Risborough, Bucks. 





FVYPEWRITING.— Mss. 
copy 3d. Promptne 
Marion Young, (E) 5 Ramsden 


10d. per 1,000 words, carbon 
and accuracy guaranteed.— 
Road, Batham, 5.W,. 








GARDENING 





WRAZY PAVING, Walling 
J from Quarry. Sundials. 
prices. —Khymney Quarries, 


and Rockery stone direct 
Lird Baths, &c. Lowest 

18 Ludgate Hill, E.C. 4 
AXIFRAGES,.—-50 diff. - iene’ 21s.; 24 do. 10/6. Cage, 

5 pad. List sent. Mrs. MeMurtrie, Manse, Skene, A’rdeen 








FOR THE TABLE, 


&e. 





GOOD CUP OF COFFEE. 
regards Quality 
‘ 2s. fat : A2” 2s. 6d. 4a. 
2s, 2d. ; * Is. Od. per Ib. Special blend for’ Hote ae 
ete. 1s. 7d. oe Ib. Golden Santos, is, 6d. per lb, Berry 
or Ground, 


We challenge comparison 
and 


Price. Ble ok 
, ” 





i ED COFFER, 
An Ideal Summer Beverage, Refreshing and Invigorating. 


Note—Carriage Paid on Facohe of 5 ibs. or over, in the 
U.K. 
CITY OF LONDON COFFER CO., LTD., 
49 LEADENHALL STREET, E.C. 3. 





RE you buying on best terms? Apples, Honey, 
A Bacon, Canned Fruits, «ce. Wholesale prices, 
Quality guaranteed. Lists iree.—Empire Produce Co., 
Canada House, Bristol. 








PYRENEES Touring Club conducts tours 1,000 
kilometres, motoring France, Spain, 25 gn3.— 


fee., 14 Par ane, Stoke Newington, London, 








DOLOMITES.—June  1tith. 


TT Four weeks of 
glorious Mount: = Scenery. 60 gns,—N.S, Bishop, 
R.GS., 159° uckland Ra., 


London, S.E. 19. 








\ ISITING Enegla id? if so, you must have a Car, 

We offer every facility at the cheapest rates obtain- 
Write, ‘phone, or call for our booklet, the contents 
will convinee you.—Indian and Eastern Car Agency, 
oY Pieeadilly, London, W.1 "Thone: Regent 1790. 


AGENCIES 


able, 





SCHOLASTIC 





DVICE ABOUT SCHOOLS AT HOME or on the 
4 CONTINENT, and TUTORS’ ESTABL — 
MENTS, DOMESTIC ECONOMY SCHOOLS, &e., 


tiven free of charge by MESSRS. GABBITAS, THRING 
& CO., 36 Sackville Street, London, W.1. ‘Telephone : 
Kiegent S878. Educational Agents. Established 187 
Messrs, Gabbitas, ‘Thring & Co, are personally acquainted 
with nearly all School Principals in the country. They 
will also be glad to supply information about establish- 
ments giving a course of training in Secretarial Work, 
Azricuiture and Horticulture. NO CHARGES WHAT- 
EVER MADE TO PARENTS. 


CY CHOOLS FOR 
‘) ALL EXAMS 
Messrs. J. & J. P ATON, having an up-to-date know- 
dge of the Best Schools and Tutors in this COUNTRY 
ind on the CONTINENT, will be pleased to AID 








BOYS AND GIRLS, TUTORS for 








HOTEL DIRECTORY 


LWAYS STOP AT A TRUST HOUSE for comfort, 
i cleanliness and good cooking at a fair price. Full 
tariff list, guide and map, post free, from Trust Houses, 
Ltd., 53 Short’s Gardens, London, W.C. 2 








Mat Ch oe K.—Smeidley’s, the Leading and Larvest Hydro 
. 1853, 260 bedrms, Write for Hlus, Prospectus 
"Phone: Yi itlock 17. "Grams: ‘“‘Smedley’s, Matlock.’’ 


OOR COURT, 
j\’ ONLY Hotel 





SIDMOUTH (Private Hotel) 

adjoining 18-hole Golf course ; 
magnificent sea views every room; excellent cuisin« 
chef ; elec. light : gas-fires in bedrooms. Easy reach sea 
shops, churches, Good safe bathing ; shady garden. Good 
Comfortable car for hire. Surmmer and winte: 
Write for illustrated booklet. Tel: 189 Sidmouth, 


garages. 
seasons, 





OTEL CONSTANCE, 
23 LANCASTER GATE, LONDON, W. 2. 
Very pleasantly situated overlooking Hyde Park, 
Spacious public rooms, charmingly furnished. 
Own lock-up Garage. Lift. Night Porter. 
Terms from 3} gns. weekly,and from 12s. 6d. per day. 
"Phone: Paddington 6178, (Manageress, 833.) 





Leas, first- clas 
guineas. Priva 


I YOLK ESTONE.—The Cariton, The 
private hotel facing sea, From 2) 
suites. "Phone: 200 Central Station. 














VARENTS by sending (free of charge) prospectuses and NVERNESS, The Palace Hotel.—Charming Situation 
trustworthy information. The age of the pupil, district $ overlooking River Nes Eve vy comfort; central 
preferred, and rough idea of fees should be given. heating: large garage: fis i on Ri ver Ness, Spec ‘al 
J, &J Paton, Educational Agents, 143 Cannon Street ceaiiis, Miguitien a: Mamaia. on ieee 
London, E.C. 4. Tel.: 5053 Central. >| Geanding temme—Appty Managewe 
TUTORS. Reliable information and THACKERAY HOTEL, opposite the 


QCHOOLS AND 
advice concerning the most suitable establishments 
will be given free of charge to parents stating their 
requirements (kind of school, age of pupil, locality 
preterred, range of fees, &c.) to Messrs. Truman 

Knightley, Ltd., Scholastic Agents, 61 Conduit Street. 
London, W.1. ‘Telephone: Gerrard 3272 (2 lines), 
* the most complete guide 











] ONDON 

4 British Museum, Great Russell Street. First-Class 
Temperance Hotel. Bedroom, Breakfast and attendance 
from 8s. 6d, per night. Tele. “ Thackeray, London,” 


| gg tm ye INNS.—Ask for Descriptive List 
(gratis) of 170 Inns and Hotels managed by the 








/ open for women graduates of all nationalities, For 





further partic — apply to The Warden, Crosby Hall 
Cheyne Walk, 8.W. E : 
I EAN FOREST, SEVERN-WYE VALLEYS.—Beay. 

tiful Holiday Home (600ft. up); 70 rooms: 
5 acres; billiards ; motors, garage; 60s. week; pros. 


pectus.—Littledean House, Littledean, Glos 





UMANITARIAN AND HEALTH HOLIDAY 
CENTRE, from July 30th to September 3rd, 1927, 
Southbourne-on-Sea, Hants. Large Mansion, beautify 
gounds, New Health dict. Tennis, croquet, dancing 
tectures.—Hlustrated prospectus, Holiday Centre, 32 






Sackville Street, London, W. 


W!} HERE to Stay in London. The Lodge, 1 St, 
George’s Square, 5.W. 1. Room and Breakfast, 
5s. 6d. a day; other meals by arr Bedroom 
only 4s. a day. 





tngement ; 








MISCELLANEOUS 

















RTIFICTAL Teeth Wanted, any kind. Highest 7 
A paid, Please send or call to kL. I s, 16 Wa 
Read, Bournemouth, 

RTIFICTAL Teeth (Old) Bought Up to 7s. per tooth 
é pinned on Vulcanite ; 12s. or Iver 1 i Gold 
£2 on Platinum. Cash or offer by retus Ii offer not ae. 
cepted parcel returned post fr Sat 1 gua 
anteed.—S. Cann & Co., 68a Market 1 lest 

REAL SAVING.—Have your Suits, Overcoats, 
i Costumes, &c., Turned absolutely like new by 
our expert tailoring staff Alterations and Repairs 
free during turning. Write for descriptive price list, or 
send garments for free estimat London Turning 
Co., Turning Specialists (Dept. A.), 16 Chardmore Road, 
N. 16. We collect. “Phone: Clissold 4777. 

YOCKROACHES are loathsome, hard to exterminate 


J except by uving Blattis, easy guarar ntced infallible 











remedy. ‘Tins Is. 4d., 6d., 43. 6d., post free from sola 
makers, Howarths, 473 Crookesmoore Road, Sheftield, 
or Chemists, Boots branches, Stores. Larger size for 
export. lower rates. 
AVE you anything to sell? Readers having an 
thing to sell, or professional services to offer, are 
invited to bring their announcements to the notice o 
the many thousands of readers of the Spertaty Prepai 


letters 
Offic 


Classified Advertisements cost 2s. per line (36 
per insertion, and should reach the Spectutor 
13 York Street, Covent Garden, Lon ton, w.t 
remittance, by Tuesday of cach week. Dis 














24°, for 6 insertions; 5° for 13; 74% for nd 
10", for 52. “ 
HA. YOUR OWN BOOKPLATE.—-Your ows 
Arms, Crest, Motto, or oth ideas incorporated 
Artistic and original work from £2 2 Specimens sent 
free.—Henry I. Ward, 57 Me rtime “St.. London, W.1 
\ ANY a child finds the Bridge of Life brot by the 
4 death of his father. Please help t wlfecer me gal 
by sending a cift to the ALEXANDRA ORPHANAGE 
which receives and cares for fatherless children trom a 
parts of the world. £10,000 are needed each veut \ 
the assured income rreasut Lord Marshall, 7 


Cheapside, London, E.C. 2. 








PEAL “FAIR ISLE” PULLOVERS, Cardigans, 

XY also all kinds of Shetland Woollies, hand-knitted 
personally tor you by expert knitters, from the rea 
soft, cosy native wools, AT SHETLAND PRICHS, far 
less than shop prices.-—Send posteard for illustrated 
booklet to $8.41, Wm. Db. Jolson, Mid-Yell, Shet!ands, 





wis Tweed. Any length cit. Pat. 


DEAL Harris and Le 








Afree. James St. Tweed Depot 246, Stornoway, Scotland, 
DEAL SHETLAND AND FAIR ISLE TWEED 
» 23 in. wide, 73. Gd. per yard. Patterns Ft 
A, A. Faircloth, Shetland Hosier, Stromness, Ors 
Sie NEW FOR BAZAARS, FETES, A 
h Handsome Hand-coloured Pottery beautit 
colouring ; big profits.—Rainbow Pottery Co., Dept 





Lind fc 





{TAMPS.—Wanted, old collections, accumulation 
\ or on covers. Submit, stating pric Most 
varieties for sale. 100-page catalogue free,—Bridger 8 
Kay, Ltd., 170 Strand, London, W.C, 2. 





Laundry, Packington Road, Acton 


were K 
Wash Covers, 





i blishers of’. S¢ HOOLS,” tl ‘ apy People’s Refreshment House Association, Ltd. Curtains and all Spring (le :nin 
to Schools In existence. Price 2s, 6d., post irce 33. P.R.H.A., Ltd., St. George’s House, 193 Regent, St., W. 1. | work to perfection. “Phone: Chiswick 0470. 
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cl ‘ the TUM HE Rees-Mace Wireless Set will play 
- Qa ti. wherever you place it, indoors or outside 
Panis 2 : 
fondot, . . « it will even play as you carry it about. 


7 f This is the set of the future, handsome and 
* from lin portable. The set with vo earth wire, no aerial 
ie { wire, no outside wires of any kind. The set that 
= ot with the gives perfect reception instantly anywhere, pure 
re in tone and full in volume, from the Cone Loud 


- REES-MAC E Speaker embodied in it. 

1 

. Portable Set ! The New Super Four 

h On the new “ Super-Four ” Daventry, Radio Paris 
and Berlin are clearly received at full Loud 
Speaker sirength in London—even while 2LO 
itself is working; short wave stations are received 
at extreme range. 


Demonstrations (without any obligation) gladly 
given in your own home or office. 





F An illustrated folder describing these wonderful 
Rees-Mace Sets will be sent post free on request 

2, 3 and 4 VALVE MODELS THE ‘‘SUPER-FOUR” VALVE 

16 GUINEAS to 25 GUINEAS MODEL 35 GUINEAS 


| The Rees-Mace Manufacturing Company, Limited 
39a Welbeck Street, London, W.1 


Telet hone : Meayfa r 3758 


Also 46 Rue Pierre Charron, PARIS 


aA RSE SAN AR ETE SER SPO SO Go oe mc: ommawees 
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worn with propriety on a_ pale-blue 
Aubusson carpet. No case of freakishness 
about them! They give just a slight sug- 
gestion of muscle such as you will see 


LOTUS 


VELDTSCHOEN 
m WOMEN’S: Shoes, 50/-; Boots, 57/6 


MeEN’s: Shoes, 55/-; Boots,63/- = 





Lotus, Lrp., Srarrorp & Northampton w AGENTS EVERYWHERE 








to the ripeness of an old fisherman's. 

In the whole clan and family of shoes 
there is no thing to equal them for 
defiance—for doggedness. 








~ Am. 





ie] 
They are demons for wear and demons beneath an athlete’s sleeve, and the long 
for damp-resistance and yet they can be active life they live brings their complexion 

| 
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9/20 H.P. 2/3-Seater with Dickey : 


Seat ... on £267 7 0 
9/20 H.P. 4-Seater Tourer «.. £26770 
9/20 H.P. 4-Seater Saloon ee £52270 

Dunlop Tyres Standard. 


The above models are now equipped with 
Front Wheel Brakes as a standard fitting. 
Models are available for immediate delivery. 


Other models from £460 to £1050. 








DATA TATA TOT OTE DOO. 


COVENTRY. 


West End Showrooms: Humber House, 94 


New Bond Street, W. 1. 


as Branch Office: 32 Holborn Viaduct, 
7. 2. 


Service Depot and Repair Works: Canterbury 


Road, Kilburn, N.W. 6. 
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HUMBER LIMITED, 
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The Car you 


ought to see. 
CAR that will make light of indifferent 


road surfaces and show good perform- 
ance in all weathers is plainly a sound choice 
for country use. When, in addition, :t is an 
economical car to run, smart in appearance, 
and built throughout by British labour, it is 
a car worth careful consideration. That car 
is the 9/20 H.P. Humber which owes its 
popularity to the extraordinary value it 
represents among cars of its power and class. 





9/20 H.P. 4- Seater 
ourer with Front 
Wheel Brakes, 
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